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GMC Builds Business for Users 


There is definite reason for the 
marked success of truck users 
who operate the Model K 16 
one-ton truck. 


More hours of continuous and 
uninterrupted hauling are pro- 
duced by this sturdy one-ton 
chassis because of the surplus 
strength built into every part. 
Consequently its earning capac- 
ity is considerably greater. 


Less time is needed to renew its 
wearing parts because every 
point of wear has a bearing or 
bushing that is quickly and 
easily replaceable. Here is an- 
other economy that spells 
profits to a hauler. 
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And besides, Model K 16 one- 
ton truck is a complete motor 
truck, built of truck units only 
and fitted with refinements 
found usually only in high grade 
passenger cars. 


The Model K 16 is now sold com- 
plete, ready for use in the fol- 
lowing combinations of body 
and cab: 


Open Express Body with Open 
Cab; Open Express Body with 
Closed Cab; Express Body with Six 
Post Top and Open Cab; Express 
Body with Six Post Top and Closed 
Cab; Platform Body with Stake 
Sides and Open Cab; Platform Body 
with Stake Sides and Closed Cab. 


Send for Catalog describing Body Styles 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co,—Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 





GMC Truck Chassis list at the factory as follows:_ 1-Ton, $1295; 


2-Ton, $2375; 3\%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added. 


: General Motors Truck 
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Handicapped—just as you are 
but it proved too much for him 


OME YEARS AGO, six 

members of the senior 
class of an eastern college 
held an informal meeting in 
their fraternity house a few 
weeks before their gradua- 
tion. 


“Let’s agree to meet regu- 
larly once a year,” said one 
of them. “We're scattering 
into different occupations. 
I’m going to medical school, 
Joe is taking up law, Ed is 
entering Boston Tech. The 
rest of you have the advan- 
tage over us. You are head- 
ing right into business and 
will probably be rich before 
we get thru with our pro- 
fessional work. But, rich or 
poor, let’s have a reunion an- 
nually. What do you say?” 


The other five agreed enthusias- 
tically. The first reunion was one 
of unalloyed pleasure; they parted 
in high hopes. 


Two years later one of the busi- 
ness men sent word that his busi- 
ness had gone into the hands of 
a receiver. Six years later (they 
were thirty by that time, and had 
wives and children) another of 
the business men failed to attend 
because of “reverses.” 


The doctor, the lawyer, and the 
engineer were building a permanent 
success on the foundation of a thoro 
knowledge of the underlying princi- 
ples of their professions. Two of 
the three business men, having 
moved ahead satisfactorily for a 
little time, came to disaster, because 
they had not laid a solid foundation 
of training, as the professional men 
had done. 

This advertisement is directed 
particularly to married men. A 
young man, without dependents, can 
perhaps afford to take a chance. If, 





ce 
because of reverses... .” 








failed to attend ; 
at the end of two or three years, 
his business encounters difficulties 
which he cannot overcome, he is 
not too far along to pull out and 
start again. 

But the man with a family owes 
it to his family to insure his busi- 
ness success by appropriating the 
experience and methods by which 
other men have succeeded. 


The quickest and easiest way to 

secure that insurance is thru the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, and 
these three important points should 
be remembered : 
1. The Institute’s training costs 
nothing. That is a literal fact. “It 
paid me a 200% dividend in less 
than two years,” writes J. Henly 
Frier, Jr., of the Bassick Manufac- 
turing Company. This 


ing is authoritative. Back of it is 
an Advisory Council consisting of 
these leaders in commerce, finance, 
and education: 

JosePpH FRENCH JoHNSON, Dean 
of the New York University School 
of Commerce 

GENERAL COLEMAN DUPONT, the 
well known business executive 

Percy H. Jounston, President 
of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York 

DeExTER S. KIMBALL, Dean of the 
Engineering Colleges, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Joun Hays Hammonn, the em- 
inent engineer 

FREDERICK H. HurpMan, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, the statis- 
tician and economist. 


3. The Institute’s training is inter- 
esting—a satisfaction, not a task. 
“In my long business experience I 
have never subscribed to anything 
from which I received greater in- 
spiration for my work,” says 
Charles E. Hires of the Hires Root 
Beer Company. 


Authoritative help; interesting, 
stimulating help; the assurance 
that your investment will come 
back to you in added earning 
power—these are the promises of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


You are not asked to take them 
on faith. The Institute asks nothing 
but the privilege of laying the full 
facts before you, leaving the de- 
cision entirely in your hands. 


The facts are contained in “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” a 118-page 
book which is a worth-while addi- 
tion to any business man’s library. 
It will come to you without cost 
or obligation. If all three of the 
business men whose story is quoted 
above had sent for it, the story 
would have had a very different 
ending. For your family’s sake, 
send for your copy today. 


Mail this coupon to-day 


miele call te Ghd CO OO. or Se ee ~ 


with similar quotations. 
The increase in your earn- 


Alexander HamiltonInstitute 
929 Astor Place . 


New York City ’ 





ing power, while you are 
reading the Course, will 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 








more than offset its mod- 
est cost. 


2. The Institute’s train- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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/ Cw, \ 
Ges 
marks the Twen- * 
tieth Anniver- 
sary of the 
Truscon Steel 
Company. As a 
compliment to 
business execu- 


tives Truscon 
has summarized the 
experience it has 
gained during these 
two decades in the 
field of standardized 
and simplified build- 

ing, and is present- 









ing it to them in 
convenient form. 
These four bro- 
chures tell Trus- 
con’s story com- 
pletely. 








sent on re- 
quest. 


Brochures of Useful intornatl 5 
for the Busy Executive 


Interesting problems such as those in the accompanying 
letter are solved daily by the expert service of the Trus- 
con nation-wide organization. Answers to many of these 
questions as well as other useful information have been 
brought together in these four brochures. 


These brochures and Truscon Service should be of great 
value to every business executive who is interested in 
procuring an attractive, substantial and fireproof build- 

ing but dreads the un- 


Have You Problems Like These ? certainty as to cost and 








completion date, and 
Truscon Steel Company : 
Re een who is General Manager the time, trouble and 
‘gocge ss Seen a the arduous details in- 
tion of a factory about 100,- cident to building. 
000 ft. of fleor space. 
buildings id not be over 80 ft. All of these typical construc- 
wide, and some will be soly ‘ton, | tion difficulties are eliminated 
press departments, de- through Truseon Standard 
_e storage, hardening, Buildings. You know to a 
1 advise whether it penny what your building 
wal be eheaper te cover "this Sees will cost you, and the exact 
ome on ground or in a 2 day when it will be ready 
ae D> | pag = for occupancy. There is not 
that ° ground cost but a a single detail which you 
= need worry about. And in 
Advise cleo how your veiltine Gs: | addition, Truscon Standard 
and eharacter of the beating cue Buildings cost less than 
Scapenad te cnmacte and ebetl build- other permanent building 
ings. a. construction. 
trisal sllations gen ly nes Whether or not you need a 
ll-eteel build es compared to ildi i 
= . snfthines building at the present time 


1 you should have these four 
brochures in your files for 
purposes of quick reference. 
They are indispensable to 
your business library. Send 
for them today. Your re- 
quest involves no obligation 
whatever. 


Will you kindly give me this and 
other information, as well as esti- 
mates of cost? 











TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Ohio 


Home Offices and Plants at Youngstown, 


"TRUSCON STEEL (OMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


Warehouses and — 
For addresses see ‘pho 


o 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont rs sortie New York = 
| Send useful building book and suggestions on building to |} 


oy wane = $¥ aie 
f' principal cities 


Type Length Width Herght 
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| Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


for Economical Transportation 





There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 


and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 
maintenance costs average so low that during the 
life of the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast 
transportation at the lowest cost per mile, including the 
purchase price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 


two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars - 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


v+ YS 
This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be toour mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division_of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered 
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Prices f- o..b. Flint, Mich.. 
Superior Roadster - - 


Superior Touring - - 
Superior UtilityCoupe - 
Superior Sedan - - ~ 
Commercial Cars 
Superior Commercial Chassis 
Superior Light Delivery - - 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 





gag wend 








Superio- Sedan 
Now Only $795 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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RECOMMENDS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERIVOA 
By B. C. Ferbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 


B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and inte the 
intimate confidence of tifty of America’s business 
giants. The fundamental make-up ef successful men; 
the qualities of mind that made a John D. Recke- 
feller, a Charles M. Sehwab, a Themas KE. Wliisen rise 
from the ranks ef ebecure workers te leadership. The 
personality, metheds, the trials «nd triumphs ot fifty 
= who have made and are making Amer- 

ME: sinc 5i6a0.0-4.600:666.4466606666.050606060680 





No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By B. C. Ferbes. 248 Pages. 


One of the greatest books en bow to GET THERD! 
Intensely praetieal, vivid, inspiring, invigerating A 





THESE BOOKS 


No. 83—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Theusand Theugh.s on Life and Business 
By B. C. Fe-bes. 160 Pages. 

Net a mere boek thie—but the entire psyehelegy and 
philesophy of life and business in beek form. A prac- 
tical encyclepedia ef human nature. One er _ more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspiration, 
impulses, emotions, motives and actions...... 





No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
Sunshine en the Business Trail. By Themas Dreier. 
‘Hew te be a millienaire without a millies” is the 
keynete ef this beek. It is as as 
after a bleak and .oiserable rain. 
sun shining everlastingly in yeur heart. 
you how te be happy under all cireumstances 
It points eut the levable features of 


goki mine of ideas and METHODS en how to develep aitiens. theese 
TEAMWORK, Initiative Personality, Judgment, (eur around yeu, and ehews you hew te the really 
age and 25 other essential qualities te big- $2.00 werth-while things of life no matter 
seale businesS SUCCESS .... 2... ee eee ee ceeens great or small is your worldly-fortune........ 
FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON — 
FORBES MAGAZINE: 
DAR. oc cc ccmcccccceccccscccccoccescce poco 
Bend me beok Nes .........- fer five days’ examination. I will either return the bosk within five days at 
yeur expense or remit in full ex receipt ef your bill. 
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The World’s Washing 
Machine Capital 


T HAT’S the _ world’s 


washing machine capi- 
tal,” exclaimed a man on 
the observation platform 
of a train passing through 
Newton, Iowa, a town of 
only 7,000 population. 
“That man Maytag sells 
his washing machines over 
in London. He has estab- 
lished branch offices all 
over this country. One 
day last spring he shipped 
thirty-one carloads of his 
machines back East and 
sold them right there in 
the manufacturing centers 
of this country. Your fac- 
tories back East may think 
they know how to make 
and sell many things, but 
when it comes to washing 
machines this country 
town has got you ll 
skinned.” 


When we heard this 
story, and when we learned 
that a recent survey of the 
washing machine industry 
showed that about two- 
thirds of these “dummy 
laundresses” were being 
made by four concerns in 
this little Iowa town, we 
were interested.. There is 
something inspiring about 
a small-town industry that 
has the vision and push 
and persistence to reach 
out to national boundaries 
and even beyond. 


When Is a Thing 
Actually Sold? 


So we asked C. P. Craw- 
ford, who lives out in the 
corn country, to tell us 
about F. L. Maytag, king- 
pin of the power-washer 
industry. Crawford found 
that Maytag is a thorough 
business man. He has his 
business principles as well- 
laid, as sound, as direct as 
a concrete highway. Here 
is one thing he says that is 
well worth pondering: 

“Nothing is actually ‘sold’ 
until it is in the hands of a 
satisfied user, no matter if it 
has been paid for.” 

You'll like this story in 


Forbes for November 24. 
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Your ‘Thanksgiving Dinner 


OUR pilgrim forefather went out 
behind the woodshed and shot a wild 
turkey for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 

The butcher boy delivers the Ken- 
tucky bird for your Thanksgiving table. 
The cranberries come from Cape Cod; 
olives from Spain and celery from Kala- 
mazoo; peas from France; condiments in 
the fruit cake from the ends of the world; 
black coffee from Brazil and the little 
lump of sugar from Cuba. Nota thing on 
your table do you go and get. It is all 
fetched long distances to your door. 

In fact, you go and get very little that 
you use in daily life. Someone brings 
it to you. The goods of the world 
would be of small value if they could 
not be transported to those who con- 
sume them. So, since time began, man 


has been improving his means of going 
and getting. 

In pioneer days goods were moved 
overland by wagon train; up and down 
the rivers by flatboat. The stage coach 
and the trip by horseback appeal to 
the imagination. But compare them with 
great freight trains and powerful motor 
trucks—with the motor car and the pas- 
senger train! 

Transportation is fundamental to 
every activity. And with every advance 
in transportation there has come a corre- 
sponding advance in civilization. 

The greatest advance came twenty- five 
years ago with the motorcar, which con- 
tributed more to the science of individual 
transportation than was developed in the 
preceding five thousand years. 


cA. booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Devart- 


ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - 


Inland Steering W heels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE 


Harrison Radiators - 
Fisher Bodies - 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 


Klaxon Horns 


GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Lancaster Steel Products 


Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Piants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products « 


- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


















SIXES 


Five Passenger Touring 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Five Passenger Sedan 
Five Passenger Double Srewine Seton 
Seven Passenger Touring 

Seven Passenger Sedan - - - 
Three Passenger Sport Seadanee - 
Four Passenger Sport a 
Brougham Sedan . 

Four Passenger Coupe - 


FOURS 


Five Passenger Touring 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Five Passenger Sedan 
Four Passenger Coupe - 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


- $1295 


1275 
2095 
1695 
1565 
2285 
1675 
1725 
2235 
1995 


- $ 965 


935 
1495 
1395 


HE great advancements in fine car building 

which Buick has contributed for 1924 find 
fullest expression in the new six-cylinder seven- 
passenger Buick Sedan. New in chassis and 
body design, this model also provides a greater 
roominess and luxury thoroughly in keeping with 
its impressive and distinguished appearance. Its 
ingeniously designed auxiliary seats can at need 
comfortably accommodate three adults. A 
powerful 70 h. p. Buick valve-in-head engine 
imparting greater smoothness, speed and flexi- 
bility and proved Buick four-wheel brakes, 
assuring the greater safety of instant car control, 
are among its outstanding mechanical features. 









BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F tint, MIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head MotorCars Branchesin All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Conclusions Reached After a 
Transcontinental Tour 


By B. C. Forbes 


Who has returned from a 7,000-mile business trip 


impression made by a trip 
across the continent, embrac- 
ing talks with all ranks, is that the 
people have returned markedly to- 
wards “normalcy.” 

Wage-earners, as a whole, are 
again doing a fair day’s work, and 
their attitude towards employers, 
which was lamentably deranged dur- 
ing the war, has become rational and 
reasonable. 

The riotous living fostered by the 
war boom has passed, and most 
families are now living sanely and 
sensibly. 

Although Americans can never be 
accused of niggardliness, there has 
been an increase in savings deposits 
and a notable increase in life insur- 
ance policies—during the first nine 
months of this year four billion dol- 
lars of insurance was written by the 
leading companies alone. 

Bolshevistic agitation and senti- 
ment have subsided, and so, too, has 
Socialism—the passing of the New 
York Call, the principal Socialist 
daily in America, is significant. 

There is widespread discontent in 
wheat-growing states and in certain 
stock-raising regions, with demands 
for emergency legislative action. But 
the great majority of our farmers ap- 
pear to have lost faith in politicians 
as solvers of their problems, and 
there has been brewing a revolt 
against high tariffs which have helped 
to keep up prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy but have not meant 
good prices for what the farmer has 
to sell. 

I would judge that promoters of 
fake securities are now finding it 
harder to fool the public, particularly 
in agricultural sections. 

Everywhere one finds a progressive 
attitude towards schools, towards 
road-building, towards civic improve- 


P ERHAPS the most important 


American Continent 


ments ; yet there would seem to be de- 
veloping a tendency to count the cost 
more carefully than heretofore. 

Building is still active—in certain 
cities it is tremendously active. But 
here also regard is now had to the 
cost of materials and wages. 

Wall Street’s stock ticker is to- 
day playing a very slight part in the 
daily life of the public. Said one 
Westerner: “They call some of them 
in Wall Street ‘bears’ and some of 
them ‘bulls.’ In my opinion they are 
all hogs.” 

In my travels I found a distinctly 
better understanding than formerly 
of the role the railroads play in the 
scheme of things, with a widespread 
inclination to have Washington give 
the railroads fair play. Agricultural- 
ists and others in the Western half 
of the continent have learned the im- 
portance of enabling the railroads to 
provide adequate facilities to move 
products promptly. 

In timber-growing states the need 
for legislative action to facilitate re- 


across the 


forestation is better recognized than 
ever before, and pressure is likely to 
be brought to bear upon Congress and 
upon state governments to do their 
part in regard to taxation and fire 
prevention. 

European affairs to not fill any 
great space in the minds of the rank 
and file of the people, but, from 
various conversations, I would judge 
that there is a growing disposition 
to accept with but little question any 
helpful policy Washington may see fit 
to adopt. 

Complaint is heard right and left 
about increasing taxation, Federal 
and state and municipal. This pil- 
ing up of taxes is one reason why 
politicians are not now held in 
quite as high esteem as they were 
in less enlightened days. 

All over the West there has 
sprung up the keenest desire to at- 
tract more capital and more set- 
tlers. Every locality, almost with- 
out exception, is eager to go ahead. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Despite “- ane decline in the value of the mark, our 

exports to Germany and imports from Germany for the first 

seven months of 1923 compare favorably with the figures for 

1922. Our trade with South America shows a substantial 

is strikingly revealed in the above chart, prepared 
especially for “Forbes.” 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Most of these Editorials were written by the 
Editor of “Forbes” during a trip which took him 
clear across the Continent, to the Pacific Coast. 


The more I move among workers and factories and 
other plants, the stronger 1 become convinced that it is 
advisable to have as president a practical man, preferably 
one who has risen from the very bottom of the ladder. 

Workmen, I find, have far more re- 


HAVE spect for such men than for collar- 
—o and-cuff executives knowing little 
PRESIDENTS or nothing about the different kinds 


of work which have to be done by 
the workers. Wherever circumstances call for the placing 
of a financier or a lawyer or a papa’s son at the head of 
a large organization, he should be made chairman or given 
some other appropriate title ; but should not be made presi- 
dent. Time and again workers have said to me, “Our 
president can show any man in this plant how to do his 
job.” They feel proud that one of their own number, 
one of their own kind, has risen to the top and been put 
over them. On the other hand, they feel little love towards 
the professional man installed as president. Of course, 
there are many instances where a financial expert and a 
lawyer have achieved enviable records as heads of big 
enterprises and where the workers have come to respect 
them highly. But, as a general rule, when such outside 
executives become necessary, the best plan is to give them 
the title of chairman and to put in as president a seli- 
made, practical man who has risen from the ranks in that 
particular line of business. 

x * * 


It does a man credit to have earned credit. 
* * * 

You cannot visit the West without noting how enthusi- 
astically most of the people root for their home town. We 
New Yorkers, and I rather think Chicagoans, Bostonians 
and other metropolitan citizens in the eastern half of the 

country, exert little effort to impress 


WESTERNERS upon visitors the attractions and ad- 
a vantages and superiorities of our 
HOME TOWN home city. We care little whether 


visitors think well of us or not. Not 
so in the West. Almost every inhabitant, from workman 
to capitalist, glories in lauding the city. Also, they take 
part in extending cordial courtesies to visitors and new- 
comers. In some towns they have a system of keeping 
track of new residents and of making them feel at home 
through personal visits and helpful suggestions con- 
cerning marketing, schools, church organizations, recrea- 
tion clubs, savings banks, building and loan associations, 
fraternal orders, etc., etc. Usually, too, Western Chambers 
of Commerce are extraordinarily alert, enterprising and 
progressive—far more so, for example, thai the Chamber 
of Commerce in New York City. All this has an influence 
in drawing people to the West and in making it easy for 
them to establish a pleasant domestic environment. — 


To fill a big job it usually is necessary to pay a big 
salary. Several co-operative movements have ended 
disastrously mainly because the members refused to offer 
enough salary to attract a manager possessing enough 


brains to swing the project. I un- 
CO-OPERATORS derstand that California raisin 
ror Rog growers have paid $50,000 a year to 


BIG SALARIES the right man. Now we read that 
the Kentucky and Tennessee tobacco 
growers’ association has reduced the salary for the posi- 
tion of general manager from $25,000 to $18,000. If 
I recall correctly, Eugene Meyer, Jr., some time ago re- 
marked to me that several efforts to effect important co- 
operative organizations among farmers had fallen through 
because the farmers could not see the necessity for paying 
any man a large salary to handle the proposition. Until 
a few years ago, I believe it was customary for labor 
unions also to pay their leaders much less than leading 
executives receive in the business world; to-day, however, 
good salaries are very common among labor leaders. 
There used to be a howl every time Washington or other 
probers brought out publicly the fact that some in- 
dustrial head received $50,000 or $75,000 or $100,000 a 
year, and the repeated publishing during recent years of 
a list of the highest railway salaries paid in America has 
evoked similar critical comment. Quite recently Wash- 
ington probers spread on the record the fact that Chairman 
Bedford and President Teagle of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York were paid $125,000 a year, and that 
several vice-presidents got from $50,000 up. It was 
noticeable, however, that these figures did not excite quite 
so much amazement or condemnation as formerly. The 
fact is that the people in general are gradually acquiring 
a fuller understanding of what’s what in business, and, as 
a consequence, more and more of them now realize that a 
$100,000 a year man can easily prove the most profitable 
investment for a large enterprise. 

Unless co-operators can bring themselves to pay ade- 
quate salaries, they will not get as far as they aspire. 


* * * 


The right way to make headway isn’t to rub people the 
wrong wey. 
* * x 


You are a nobody? You can become a somebody. 
Whether the world recognizes it or not is of secondary im- 


portance. 
* * * 


If you see little worth in others, depend upon it there ts 


little in yourself. 
* * * 


Three necessaries of life: Friends, funds, fun. 
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One of the most delightful experiences of my Western 
trip was this: While being shown over the Pacific Coast 
Steel Company’s large plant at Seattle, I took occasion 
to have a chat with several of the workers and in every 

instance I had difficulty in getting 


INSISTED away from them because they in- 
ee sisted on telling me more and more 
EMPLOYER about what a wonderful employer 


they had in William Pigott. To be 
exact, I talked with three different workmen, without any 
boss at hand to overhear us. They all emphasized how 
“human” and democratic Mr. Pigott is; they all expressed 
satisfaction over their pay ; they all declared how favorable 
and healthy the working conditions are in their plant as 
contrasted with Pittsburg mills during summer months. 
One ex-Pittsburg worker finished up by declaring tri- 
umphantly, “I’d rather be a messenger in Seattle than the 
Governor of Pennsylvania.” Another of the workers 
mentioned that he was a member of the Grievance Com- 
mittee, “but, h——, we haven’t had a meeting in eight 
months—nobody has anything to complain about here.” 
The men are all organized within the shop and many of 
them, I gathered, are members of national unions. Mr. 
Pigott, however, reserves the right to give work to any 
worthy man who applies for a job regardless of whether 
he be a unionist or not. Once a year the men and the 
management get together to agree upon a scale of wages. 
Thus the whole wage question is disposed of for twelve 
months at a time. The eight-hour day has been in force 


for years. The men were also enthusiastic over the fair 
and square treatment they received from General Man- 


ager J. P. English, who, by the way, slept outside more 
than one night in his early, laboring days with Jim Davis, 
now Secretary of Labor, as his companion. Incidentally, 
Mr. Davis recently visited this plant and, throwing off his 
coat, “worked a heat of steel,”’ to show them that his right 
hand had not lost its cunning. 

Wouldn’t this land come pretty near being an example 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth if such harmonious 
relations existed between workers and employers all over 
the continent ? 

x * * 


Don’t hide your money. Harness it. 
) x * * 

If you heroically keep striving to do better, you'll never 
feel bitter. 

* * * 

Cream rises to the top. But it has to be cream, remem- 
ber. 

* * * 

The boy who succeeds in his first job is likely to suc- 
ceed all along. The “Help Wanted” columns often adver- 
tise for boys to “run” errands. But how much actual 
“running” do most messenger boys really do? The 

dynamic president of the Western 


HE “RAN” Electric Company, Charles G. Du- 
=o Bois, was one of the kind who used 
PRESIDENT literally to “run” errands. Says 


Mr. DuBois: “The first substantial 
amount I ever earned was for two months’ work as a 
page or messenger in the Vermont House of Representa- 
tives, when I was twelve years old. There were four of 
us boys on the job, which was to run—not walk—on 























GEORGE LE BOUTILLIER 


who succeeds the late Ralph Peters as president of 

the Long Island Railroad. Le Boutillier, like so many 

other railroad executives, started his career at the 

bottom of the ladder, as office boy to Mr. Peters. 

Now only 47, he has long been an executive of the 

Pennsylvania System, of which the Long Island is a 
subsidiary. 


errands within the State Capitol building. We were as- 


signed to stools in the center of the chamber, where we 
could watch and listen for summons from any member of 
the House and it was rather a matter of pride among us 
to see which could ‘get to the member first. 

“My first day in the Western Electric Company and my 
first dollar ($1.67 to be exact) are much more vivid in 
my mind. The day was August 31, 1891, when I walked 
into the old Thames Street building at New York, and 
after the necessary preliminaries was assigned by Mr. 
Wilkins (now European General Manager) to a high 
desk and a big book. This book was the record of all 
orders received, shipments made and bills rendered to 
every customer of the New York house. Although New 
York’s territory was then the entire United States east 
of Ohio, besides the export field, the job was not enough 
to keep one man busy. However, I was given plenty of 
other work and soon felt myself to be an active member 
of the Western Electric Company.” 

Note that phrase, “the job was not enough to keep one 
man busy.” The chances are that it kept Mr. DuBois’s 
predecessor busy, and that one reason for his promotion 
was that it did not keep him fully occupied. A fairly 
comprehensive study of the careers of our most success- 
ful men of affairs reveals that in nearly every instance 
the climbers looked around for opportunity to do more 
than they were paid to do. The worker who is careful 
to do only what he is paid to do, stands little chance of 
getting much more pay. One has to give out before he 
can pull in. 

* * * 


We are largely what we see in others. 
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ERE are a few 
H facts, impressions 
and ideas concern- 
ing the most basic of all 


our industries, agricul- 
ture, gathered during a 








Key to Wheat Problem Must Be 
Found in Production, 
Not Marketing 


three selling for less than 
$225 an acre. The five 
farms which were sold for 
less than $200 ran from $178 
to $197 an acre. 

Farms which in northern 
Iowa changed hands at 
about the same time realized 











approximately $25 an acre 





trip across the continent 
and back, during which I had opportunity to talk 
with all elasses—farmers, immigration agents, bank- 
ers, grain dealers, live stock men, railway agriculture 
agents and railway executives, country merchants, 
professors, etc.: 

The wheat growers’ “problem” is clear-cut. 

Its solution is equally clear. 

The heart, the kernel of the whole matter lies, not 
in governing marketing, but in governing production. 
If our farmers persist in raising more wheat than the 
country can consume, then no amount of legislation, 
no amount of banking credit, no amount of storage 
facilities, no amount of scheming of any kind what- 
soever can cure the situation. 

If wheat be produced year after year in excess of 
domestic consumption, then our growers are more or 
less at the mercy of foreign conditions, foreign quo- 
tations. 

Co-operative marketing is not the fundamental key 
to the problem, as many suppose. 

Intelligently regulated production lies at the root 
of the whole matter. 

Many farmers grow wheat, one is reluctantly forced 
to conclude, because they prefer to work only one 
hundred days in the year to working all the year 
round. 

Diversified farming in many sections pays better 
than the exclusive growing of wheat, but diversified 
farming calls for more skill, more sweat, more enter- 
prise, more initiative. 

Many farmers stubbornly and short-sightedly ad- 
here to growing wheat on land which has become 
unproductive for this purpose because it has been sub- 
jected to the same crop year after year, until now 
the yield falls under ten bushels per acre instead of 
from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre, as is not 
uncommon where land enjoys crop rotation—that is, 
diversity of crops during successive years. 

With the conspicuous exception of wheat growers 
and, in some sections, cattle growers, our farming 
’ population is not at all in dire straits, but is reasonably 
prosperous. ‘ 

Corn growers have, of course, done phenomenally 
well. 

Hay has yielded very satisfactory results. 

So, of course, has cotton. 

Dairy products have enjoyed a good market and 
those who have had recourse to this branch of farm- 
ing have done relatively well. 

Bankers, business men and even farmers them- 
selves, complain that there has been far too much 
pessimism spread concerning general agricultural con- 
ditions. 

I clipped the following item from a small-town 


newspaper in one of our Western agricultural states: 


Within the past few weeks of 20 farms sold in eastern 
Nebraska all but five realized $200 to $304 per acre, only 


higher than Nebraska farms. 
The sales were made to settle estates and pay creditors. 

Not only in Nebraska and Iowa, but in several other 
corn belt states, there has been a considerable recent trans- 
fer of farm land to new owners. The prices paid indicate 
that the buyers have confidence in the ability of the 
farms to make money. 

A year ago many of the purchasers were decidedly 
pessimistic in regard to the future of farming. Their atti- 
tude obviously has undergone a marked change. There 
can be no doubt that both psychologically and financially 
farmers as a whole are advancing more rapidly toward 
normal than many of their “friends” with axes to grind 
are willing to acknowledge—Breeders’ Gazette. 


Apparently, there are farmers who know how to 
make farming pay even on high-priced land, just as 
there are farmers who cannot make farming pay on 
any kind of land. 

The fact is that there are men trying to operate 
farms who are not fitted to make a success of farm- 
ing—some of them, including quite a few wheat grow- 
ers, who would make no headway in any other line 
of business, were they to put forth no harder effort of 
brawn and brain than they now do. In agriculture 
we are seeing the survival of the fittest and the failure 
of the unfit, just as we constantly witness the same 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Chart showing the average price at Minneapolis for 29 con- 

secutive crop years, from 1885-86 to 1913-14, on the first day of 

each month for Onions, Apples, Potatoes and No. 1 Northern 

Spring Wheat, as shown by Minneapolis Daily Papers and 

Daily Market Record. These were normal years before 
the war. 
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Farmer: “But I don’t lcok a bit like that.” 
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Next to being able to deliver the goods, printers’ ink 
is perhaps the most important thing in the world. An in- 
dividual may possess the most brilliant talents, but if he 
takes no opportunity to let others know that he possesses 
such talents, his rise is likely to be 
slow. A firm or corporation may 
make the finest product of its kind 
in the country, but unless it takes 
steps to let the world know this, 
its growth is in danger of being very disappointing. The 
go-ahead West has taken the lead in utilizing printers’ 
ink in a way and on a scale not matched by Eastern cities 
or states. The progress of Southern California, for illus- 
tration, has been phenomenal. The widespread use of 
printers’ ink has been responsible in no small measure,- 
for Southern California has been raising hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to carry on national advertising cam- 
paigns to proclaim to the rest of the country its wonderful 
resources and attractions. I learned on visiting Portland, 
Oregon, the other day that $300,000 has just been raised 
there for a similar purpose. While I was in San Fran- 
cisco last year, Kenneth R. Kingsbury, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, had accepted the 
chairmanship of a committee which successfully raised 
upwards of $400,000 for nation-wide advertising. Seattle 
has been following a similar course and expects to make 
.a big showing this year. Southern Florida has manifested 
keen interest in this line of enterprise. I was told that 
the Great Northern, the Northen Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroads have set aside $1,000,000 
to make known far and wide what the Northwest has to 
offer to sightseers, to agricultural settlers, to fruit growers, 
to industrialists, to the retired, to health seekers, to mer- 
chants, to real estate men, etc., etc. Iowa is planning an 
aggressive national publicity campaign. So are other states. 

All this advertising, all this publicity, all this informa- 
tion, is most educative, most useful, most helpful in 
spreading enlightenment and understanding. It is well 
that each section of the country become acquainted with 
other parts of the land and the opportunities they offer 
in various lines of endeavor. 


THEY ARE 
LEARNING 
THE VALUE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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The prevailing tendency for many years has been for 
brainy men to gravitate to New York, Chicago and other 
mammoth cities. “Forbes” has taken genuine pleasure 
in publishing the careers of able men who have achieved 
notable success, not in the metropolitan cities of the East, 
but in the West. “Forbes” hopes to be able to publish, 
at some future time, a similar series of articles covering 
the South. It is in the highest interest of the nation that 
brainy giants spring up in all parts of the country and make 
their mark there rather than flock to our overcrowded 
Eastern cities. It is better for us all that brains, like 
prosperity, be evenly distributed. 


* * * 


President Coolidge unquestionably represents accurately 
the attitude of the majority of thoughtful American citi- 
zens by his diplomatic effort to bring the United States 
to the council table of Europe with a view to facilitating 

the inauguration of a combined at- 


GROPING tempt to ascertain and lay before the 
TOWARDS : 

EUROPEAN world the _facts concerning Ger- 
SETTLEMENT many’s ability to meet the demands 


of France. Britain has not been 
able, unaided, to induce France to modify her aggressive, 
not to say bellicose stand towards Germany. It is not 
illogical to assume, however, that France would hesitate 
to fly in the teeth of any plan outlined by the ablest repre- 
sentatives from Britain, the United States, Italy, etc. 


Germany, of course, is only reaping what she has sown by 


her crassly shortsighted debasement of her currency, by 
her condemnable evasion of her obligations, by the 
mercenary policy pursued by her strongest industrialists, 
by, in short, her whole unsatisfactory conduct since 
she saved herself from abject defeat and ruin by suing 
for peace. One can have every sympathy with France’s 
determination to safeguard herself from again being 
overrun by Germany at some future time, and yet have 
grave misgivings as to the wisdom of the course now being 
followed by Poincare. 

The world’s hope lies in tactful, broad-gauge co-opera- 
tion by the United States. 


Two-Line Editorials 


A good job will be worth holding on to. 
** ¢ 
Coal wholesalers, the Federal Commission finds, went 
in wholesale for profiteering. 
= 2 


Branch banking helps big cities to branch out. 
e @ « 

N. Y. Central lines pay $5 in taxes for every $4 paid 
in dividends. Isn’t it time to call a halt on extravagant 
political spending of the public’s money? 

x * * 

The Southern Pacific has insured its 90,000 employees. 
Next, please? 

* * * 


Movie salaries are to move downhill. Sensible. 


x * * 

The Duke-Whelan clique announce one more re- 
shuffling of tobacco company shares. Some papers call 
it “A $250,000,000 Deal,” others a $12,000,000 deal. 
Suggesting a bewildering amount of smoke. 





Urged by N. Y. reporters to talk because “You are the 
son of the richest man in the world,’ Hugo Stinnes, Jr., 
replied: “I can’t help that”’ Would he if he could? 

x * * 


Wheat prices may do better than corn. 


x * * 
Deflate your fears of British financial inflation. 
a ae 


Looks as if the mark will vanish without leaving a 
mark—except upon victems. 
x * * 


Wages and hours are the rocks on which any proposed 
farmer-labor political movement is likely to be wrecked. 
* * * 


Ford says he won't run. His Ford-for-President 
friends say he won't run—away from a nomination. 
x * * 
Savings and insurance are both increasing. The coun- 
try #s not going to the dogs yet a while. 
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Why Vauclain Has No F rills 
at the Baldwin Works 






5 


Head of Plant Operating on 10-Hour Day and 13-Hour Night 
Calls Industrial Welfare Work a “Delusion and Snare”’ 


HE Baldwin Locomotive 

Works is operating at the 

highest peace-time peak of 
its ninety-two-year history on a 
basis of a ten-hour day and a thir- 
teen-hour night, five nights a week. 
At present about twenty-one thou- 
sand men are employed on rush 
orders from half the railroads of 
America and many in for- 
eign countries, and at least 
a third of those workmen 
toil at night on straight 
shifts of thirteen hours. 

According to all outward 
signs, these men and this 
arrangement have not been 
affected in the least by the 
action of the Steel Corpo- 
ration in abolishing the 
twelve-hour day. 

There is no record of a 
demand for the establish- 
ment of eight-hour shifts 
at Baldwin’s in recent years 
and the management has 
no intention of making 
any change. The matter 
has not even been discussed 
or considered, and there- 
fore the decision to contin- 
ue the present shifts is a 
matter of general policy 
and is not dictated by the 
fact that the railroads are 
clamoring for motive pow- 
er 





The authority for these 
statements is Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who is now in su- 
preme charge of the great 
plant and who has been a 
growing power in its relations with 
labor since he entered the Seven- 
teenth street shops in overalls in 
1883. 

Mr. Vauclain is widely known as 
one of the foremost apostles of the 
gospel of work. He is probably as 
much of a bogey to certain leaders 
of organized labor as Judge Gary, 
but he does not take the defensive 
in discussing the thirteen-hour 
night. Instead, he attacks the 
whole program of industrial wel- 
fare work as a “delusion and a 
snare,” an undue invasion of indus- 
try by outsiders, and, primarily, a 





foreign countries. 


By William A. McGarry 


gratuitous insult to the working- 
man. 

It should be stated that the ques- 
tion of the thirteen-hour night was 
put to Mr. Vauclain with specific 
reference to the action of the Steel 
Corporation, and he was asked to 
give his opinions in the light of the 
discussion aroused by that action. 


SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which 
is at present employing 21,000 men on rush orders 
from half the railroads in America—and many in 
Mr. Vauclain is widely known as 
one of the foremost apostles of the gospel of work 
and in this article tells how he keeps his large army 


of workers satisfied. 


It was indicated that, because of 
the Steel Corporation victory, wel- 
fare workers in general would be 
waiting to pounce on anything he 
might say, and that his remarks 
might incite a great deal of un- 
favorable comment. It might be 
added that this suggestion was 
more or less perfunctory, since the 
head of the Baldwin Works is per- 
fectly well able to take care of 
himself. I have known him to be 
on the unpopular side of various 
public questions many times in the 
last dozen years, but it is only fair 
to say that he doesn’t sidestep by 


the usual method of refusing to 
talk. This independence is well il- 
lustrated by his opposition, almost 
single-handed at first, to the expo- 
sition planned to be held in Phil- 
adelphia in 1926 to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of American in- 
dependence. 

The statement of his position, 
which is the position of 
the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, was made there- 
fore with full knowledge of 
the state of public opinion 
as reflected by comment on 
what the Steel Corporation 
has done, and after general 
reference to certain crit- 
icisms that have been made 
of the Baldwin attitude on 
pensions, health insurance, 
bonuses, gifts, the eight- 
hour day, and similar items 
in the program known as 
industrial welfare. All of 
these criticisms came from 
outsiders. One economist 
who had talked with Mr. 
Vauclain and who found 
much to criticize in the 
Baldwin policy summed it 
up by the question, “Is a 
large part of this welfare 
work a waste?” and that 
question was repeated to 
the locomotive builder. 

Here, in substance, is his 
answer, given without any 
additional questioning : 

“Yes. Organized indus- 
trial welfare work is more 
than a waste, it is a delu- 
sion and a snare. The 
American workman is not 
a slave, and most of the systems. 
of welfare work for industries as- 
sume that he is. That is their fa- 
tal weakness. The workman 
doesn’t like to be told how to im- 
prove himself according to the 
ideas and the standards of other 
people as to what constitutes im- 
provement. He has his own ideas 
of what he wants, how to meet his. 
problems, and they are very defi- 
nite. 

“Take the matter of entertain- 
ment, this business of keeping the 
worker happy. It is a fine idea 
but it doesn’t work, for the simple 
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reason that all men are not enter- 
tained by the same things. 
workman doesn’t like to be classi- 
fied and card-indexed and told how 
he ought.to enjoy and uplift him- 
Each man is a free individ- 
ual, and he wants to be so recog- 


self. 


nized at all times. Treat 
him as an individual and 
you have taken the first 
step toward winning his 
confidence. 

“Nothing better illustrates 
the differences in the per- 
sonal likes and dislikes of 
human beings than religion. 
We have all kinds of creeds, 
all aiming in the same 
direction but all taking dif- 
ferent routes. I, for ex- 
ample, may want to wor- 
ship at a Roman Catholic 


The 





the bonus idea. I don’t believe in 
gifts, pensions and similar fads of 
a civil service nature. My experi- 
ence with workmen for more than 
half a century tells me that work- 
men do not want such things, 


either. If they accept them it is 
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“I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood, however, as to the respon- 
sibility of industry toward its 
loyal and faithful workers. A 
workman who does his work, giv- 
ing the best part of his life to a 
business, is entitled to all the 

security and_ protection 





that the organization back 





The Guiding Gospel 
at Baldwin’s 


HEN Matthias Baldwin 

founded the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works he established the 
whole industrial relations plat- 
form of the company by lifting 
from the second letter of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, third chap- 


Church. Another man, one 
of my employees, may want 
to go to the Presbyterian 
Church. He doesn’t want 
to go to mine and I do not 
want to go to his, but if 
either attempted to influ- 
ence the other there would 
be trouble. As a matter of 
fact that simply is not done. 
No employer would think 
of suggesting the church 
his workers ought to at- 
tend, yet basically there is 
no difference between such 
a course and the so-called 
social welfare programs 
that attempt to prescribe 
courses in uplift and enter- 
tainment and self-improve- 
ment. 

“Tt all comes down, in 
my opinion, to a matter of 
simple arithmetic. Since 
the American workman is 
not a slave, since he does 
know what he_ wants, 
industry ought to pay him 
all it can afford to pay so 
that he may seek his 
recreation and _ self-im- 

rovement in his own way. 
Social welfare plans are all 
more or less expensive. 
They are not part of busi- 
ness and industry. Take 
the $50,000 a year or what- 
ever the system costs and 
add it to the payroll. That 
will accomplish more to 
make men contented with 
their jobs than any amount 
of advice and welfare work. 








ter, the following verses: 


6. Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after 
the tradition which he received of 
us. 

7. For ourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us, for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you. 

8. Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought; but wrought 
with labour and travail night and 
day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you. 

9. Not because we have not 
power, but to make ourselves an ex- 
ample unto you to follow us. 

10. For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither 
should he eat. 

11. For we hear that there are 
some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are 
busybodies. 

12. Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread. 

13. But ye, brethren, be not 
weary of well doing. 

14. And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, 
and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed. 

15. Yet count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother. 


of that business can fur- 
nish. But it doesn’t require 
any social welfare system 
to insure such protection, 
nor any advice from out- 
side experts. We _ have 
been giving it all along at 
Baldwin’s as a matter of 
course —a_ first charge 
against the business. It is 
a simple matter of keeping 
old and faithful employees 
on the payroll, and of tak- 
ing care of them if they 
fall ill or get hurt. 

“The other day we lost 
a man who had been here 
more than seventy years, 
He was ninety-seven years 
old. Up to the day of his 
death he was still on the 
payroll. Of course, he 
hadn't been able to do any 
‘work for a long time, but 
that didn’t make any dif- 
ference. As a rule, how- 
ever, there is some work 
that even old employees 
can do, and it is up to the 
employer to find it. I do 
not believe, for instance, 
that an employer has any 
right to drop a man who 
loses an arm in his serv- 
ice. Nobody else wants to 
hire that man. It is clear- 
ly the duty of the boss to 
find a job for him that he 
can perform, and to pay 
him as well for it as the 
business will permit. It is 
the duty of the employer 
to keep such men provided 
for even in dull times. Our 
policy always has been to 
see to it that such men, 
and older men who have 
outlived their usefulness in 
the more difficult jobs, are 
kept on the payroll even 
when the plants are just 
marking time. 

“If that is industrial wel- 
fare, we’ve always had it 
and we do not need any ex- 
perts or systems to show 
us how to handle it. I 











Don’t you suppose every 





worker knows that these 
organizations superimposed on his 
job cost money? Isn’t it quite 


plain to him that from his point 
of view they are not producing 
anything, and that his productive 
‘capacity is being used to pay for 
them? 

“Specifically, I don’t believe in 


because they’ve got to; because 
they do not know how to get what 
they would rather have; or be- 
cause they have not succeeded 
in convincing the boss that a 
raise in pay is far more ac- 
ceptable than all the welfare 
ideas in the book. 





don’t believe a man and his 
family should be allowed to suf- 
fer while he is laid up with injuries 
sustained at his work, or with ill- 
ness, and therefore I am strongly 
in favor of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. But that doesn’t strike me 
as a plank rightfully belonging in 

(Continued on page 153) 




































Lessons in Achievement 


What Tom Jones Learned About Rest 


r IS ALL VERY well to be 
| ambitious. It is all very well— 

and necessary—to be indus- 
trious It is all very well to concen- 
trate determinedly on one’s daily 
tasks and prob!ems. 

But if at the same time one does 
not appreciate the importance of fre- 
quently letting down and really rest- 
ing. then the chances are that one’s 
ambition will be frustrated, one’s in- 
dustriousness will count for little, 
and concentration will be dismally 
unproductive of results. 

Rest, just as truly as effort, is a 
factor in achievement. The man who 
does not know how to rest, or knuw- 
ing how, refuses to rest, is liable ere 
long to have nothing to 
do but rest. At best he 


By H. Addington Bruce 


“Better give a doctor a chance to 
explain it,” was the sensible sugges- 
tion proffered. And when the doc- 
tor, an eminent nerve specialist, did 
get a chance, he was prompt with an 
explanation after giving the per- 
plexed Tom Jones a thorough look- 
ing over. 

“What you seem to need more 
than anything else,” said he, “is to 
learn how to rest. Temporarily it 
will help you to take a little holiday 
and have a change of scene. But 
this won’t be of lasting help unless 
you make a radical change in your 
living habits, and particularly your 
habits of work. 

“To put is as briefly as possible, 


view a Boston wool merchant in the 
latter’s office. 

“It is incredible!” was his aston- 
ished exclamation. ‘I! did not think 
such a thing could happen in the 
business world of to-day.” 

“What is incredible? 
happened ?” 
know. 

“Ten minutes ago I called on Mr. 
So-and-so. I was told I could not 
see him. I asked if he was in his of- 
fice. Yes, he was in his office. Was 
he’ in conference, was he busy at 
anything? No, he was not in con- 
ference, and he was not busy at all. 

“T was lost in amazement. If he 
was doing nothing, why should I be 
under the inconvenience 
of returning for a sec- 


What hae 


I naturally was eager to 








is headed for the plight 
into which poor Tom 
Jones fell. You do not 
know what happened to 
Tom Jones? Let me tell 
you, briefly. 

In the beginning 
everything was rosy for 
Tom. Entering the 
business world with the 
advantage of a college 








EST, just as truly as effort, 

is a factor in achievement. 
The man who does not know 
how to rest, or knowing how, 
refuses to rest, is likely ere long 
to have nothing to do but rest. 


ond visit? Because, I 
was then informed, Mr. 
So-and-so was taking his 
after-lunch nap; he al- 
ways took a nap after 
lunch. Think of it! Just 
thing of it! And he 
calls himself a_ busi- 
ness man.” 

Mr. So-and-so, I hap- 
pened to know, was as 














education, he soon was 
regarded by his em- 
ployers as a young man of rare prom- 
ise. He was quick to learn, ener- 
getic, tactful, and the possessor of 
an attractive personality. A first 
promotion came to him within a few 
months, and thereafter he steadily 
progressed until, at twenty-six, he 
was a department head and in re- 
ceipt of an excellent salary. 

Then, all at once, he gave manifest 
signs of “losing his grip.” His deci- 
siveness was replaced by a curious 
indecision, his habitual cheerfulness 
yielded to a brooding worry. He 
made mistakes that even a tyro in 
business would be unlikely to make. 

Alarmed. his employers took coun- 
sel with each other. They had every 
reason to believe that Tom Jones’ 
private life was exemplary, and they 
were confident he had not been 
guilty of any financial irregularities 
that would account for the anxiety 
all too plainly consuming him. So 
they sent for Tom and bluntly asked 
what was wrong. 

“T don’t know,” was his equally di- 
rect response. “I wish I did. I 
haven’t anything to be worried about, 
but I am worried most of the time. 
And I don’t feel nearly so confident 
of myself as I used to feel. But 1 
can’t explain it.” 


you are suffering from an attack of 
nerves due to over-tension. Why, 
you can’t even sit relaxed while you 
are listening to me. 

“Because you never really rest, be- 
cause you are at high pressure all the 
time, your nervous system has be- 
come depleted and your internal or- 
gans more or less thrown out of gear. 
The worry you experience is a nat- 
ural sequel to this, and a derivative 
from it. Build yourself up a bit, 
above all learn to lead a life of rest 
as well as a life of effort, and you 
will once more be your old efficient 
self.” 

At this very moment there are 
hundreds — thousands — of business 
workers who stand in sore need of 
similar advice. 

They have surrendered too com- 
pletely to the spirit of the times. All 
day—even during their leisure—they 
are physically and mentally in a state 
of tension. Seldom do they appre- 
ciate that the uneasy, anxious feel- 
ings that constantly beset them are in 
reality danger-signals issued by a 
nervous system craving rest. 

I well remember a dialogue I once 
had with a New York salesman 
whom I met almost immediately after 
he had vainly endeavored to inter- 


a matter of fact an 
exceedingly — successful 
business man. And while it might 
not be feasible for all business men 
to indulge in the hygienic practice of 
an after-luncheon nap, it certainly is 
feasible for all to train themselves to 
relax at frequent intervals, shutting 
shop mentally for a few moments. 

This practice, often repeated, does 
much in the way not only of afford- 
ing positive rest but of overcoming 
the tension habit which is itself 
so potent a source of nervous fatigue 
and irritability. All who accustom 
themselves to relax frequently while 
at work will find it easier to relax at 
play, and indeed will be unconsci- 
ously impelled to choose for their 
leisure hours amusements which 
really rest them instead of actually 
fatiguing them the more. 

And the tragedy of the tension-ad- 
dict is that, paradoxically, the greater 
the tax he puts on his nervous sys- 
tem, the more he is impelled to tax it. 
A vicious circle is set in motion, to 
whirl faster and faster until there is 
outright collapse. 

Myriads have experienced the 
truth of this. Myriads will yet ex- 
perience it—unless there is general 
recognition of the vital need of all 
business workers for systematic re- 
laxation and rest. 
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Electricity 


Finds a New Market 


How the Puget Sound P. & L. Co. Brought Power from 
Seattle to Wenatchee, Over Two Mountain Ranges, 


you are a farmer in Cen- 

tral Washington. You own 
twenty acres of land in the Wenat- 
chee Valley, or in the Columbia 
River Valley above or below 
Wenatchee. The soil is rich, but 
thirsty. To grow fruit, alfalfa, or 
any other profitable crop, you must 
have water, and lots of it. And of 
water you have none. 

Your land lies, perhaps, at an al- 
titude above that of the nearest 
irrigation canal. Perhaps it lies 
below a canal, but so far below 
that you get only a trickle of 
water, or less. Or it may lie at 
the mouth of a canyon, or on some 
“bench” between the Columbia 
River and the Big Bend plateau— 
one of those scores of fertile tracts 
which, because of their isolation, 
were left out of the reckoning 
when the irrigation ditches were 
passed around. At any rate, there 
you are with a fine tract of arid 
land, high and dry, hoping that 
some day you'll get water, but in 
the meantime struggling along as 
best you can without it. 

And meanwhile, too, there runs 
past your place, at no great dis- 
tance, the Wenatchee River, or the 
Entiat, or maybe the Columbia 
itself. 

“Gosh,” you say with a sigh, “if 
I only had power I wouldn’t care 


S UPPOSE, for a moment, that 
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One hundred large steel towers—10 to 
every mile—transmit the power across 
the summits of two mountain ranges. 





to Aid Farmers 
By Lucien Kellogg 








White River Hydro-electric plant of the Puget Sound Power & Light Company, a 
part of the huge system which now traverses 121 miles of the most rugged 
country in the Pacific Northwest and which has relieved a power shortage that 
long had retarded the progress of a large and important section of the state. 


whether they ever built another ir- 
rigation canal or not; I could pump 
water up here from the river.” 

Suppose now that you are an 
official of an electric power and 
light company in Western Wash- 
ington. Your company’s ten hy- 
dro-electric plants are producing 
electricity to the amount of 121,- 
000 horsepower, and through the 
greater part of the year the com- 
pany is at no loss for a market. 
But in summer the load falls off 
sharply. As the days become 
longer and warmer your customers 
consume less current for light and 
for heat. Street car traffic, too, 
falls off. And so the water runs 
idly over the dams, and much of 
your harnessed power goes to 
waste. 

“Gosh,” you say with a sigh, “if 
I only had a market for this power 
in summer.” 

There you have the situation 
that prevailed in the state of 
Washington up to and including 
the summer of 1922—power going 
begging in Western Washington, 
while Central Washington was 
begging for power. 

And then across the western half 


of the state there gradually took 
shape the pathway of a Colossus, a 
pathway from 300 to 350 feet wide, 
through the dense and towering 
forest. Along the length of that 
pathway there rose a procession of 
towers, spaced at regular intervals, 
as if marking the footsteps of our 
Colossus. Upon those towers were 
draped three massive copper cables, 
and the job was. done—a job on 
which between 400 and 500 men 
labored for exactly one year. 


Fills a Great Want 


Thus was built the first commer- 
cial high-tension transmission line 
to cross the Cascade Mountains, a 
line that traverses 121 miles of the 
most rugged country in the Pacific 
Northwest; and thus was relieved 
a power shortage that long had re- 
tarded the progress of a large and 
important section of the state. 
Thanks to the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Wenatchee and 
the towns along the route of the 
line now have an abundance of 
electricity for power, light, and 
heat ; farms and orchards have cur- 
rent for their homes and farm 
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machinery; and the erstwhile dry 
farmer now sets going a pump of 
forty, fifty, or even a hundred 
horsepower, and sees his erstwhile 
dry farm watered by power gen- 
erated 121 miles away. 

3ut why, one wonders, bring 
power so far when there is so 
much potential power in the rivers 
of Central Washington? 

“Economy,” says W. D. Shan- 
non, the Stone & Webster en- 
gineer who planned the project and 
superintended its construction. 
“This transmission line, with its 
substations, is costing a million- 
and-a-half. Hydro-electric plants 
to develop the same power in Cen- 
tral Washington would have cost 
five millions. Furthermore, they 
would have comparatively little to 
do except in the spring and sum- 
mer.” 


A Gigantic Undertaking 


The western terminal of the line 
is the White River hydro-electric 
plant, twenty-five miles south of 
Seattle. From there it marches 
through the virgin forest up the 
western slope of the Cascades, 
crosses the Cascades’ through 
Stampede Pass at an altitude of 
3,800 feet, dips down and crosses 
the upper part of the Kittitas Val- 
ley, rises again and crosses the 
Wenatchee Mountains at an alti- 
tude of 5,800 feet, descends into 
the Columbia River Valley, crosses 
the Columbia at two points and 
delivers its load of 27,000 horse- 
power at 110,000 volts at the sub- 
station at Wenatchee. 

To enable the line to withstand 
the snows and storms of winter at 
such altitudes and at such distances 
from the power plants, the engi- 
neers supplied the sturdiest type 
of installation. For a three-mile 
stretch across the summit of the 


Cascades, and for another seven 
miles across the summit of the 
Wenatchee Mountains, the wires 
are strung on steel towers—100 of 
them, ten to the mile. On the 
lower levels they are strung on 55- 
foot poles set in pairs and con- 
nected by crossarms—what is com- 
monly known as the “H” type of 
construction. 

Across the summits of the two 
mountain ranges the wire is three- 
quarters of an inch thick, com- 
posed of seven 4/0 strands of cop- 
per. On the lower levels the wire 
is lighter—half-an-inch thick and 
composed of seven 2/0 strands. 


A Race Against Time 


The capacity of the line to with- 
stand weather was early put to a 
severe test, and an interesting one. 
In its ascent up the western slope 
of the Cascades the moisture-laden 
air condenses until it becomes a 
heavy fog. In the last 500 feet the 
fog congeals, sticking instantly to 
anything it touches. This frozen 
fog, or “frango,” as it is called, ac- 
cumulates so fast that within an 
hour or two a steel tower may be- 
come covered with a coating a foot 
or two feet thick and weighing ten 
or twelve pounds to the cubic foot. 
Heavy windrows of fallen “frango” 
under each wire testify to the pun- 
ishment the copper conductor re- 
ceives during one of these “fog 
storms.” 

An interesting feature of the 
achievement was the speed with 
which it was performed. Work 
was begun July 25, 1922. In ordi- 
nary years the first snow may be 
expected in the mountains any 
time after November lI, and it lies 
heavy on the ground until late in 
May. Obviously, then, if the line 
were to supply power to Wenat- 
chee by the summer of 1923, as the 
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contract called for, it was impera- 
tive that the work in the moun- 
tains should be completed in the 
three months of dependable weath- 
er remaining before winter. 

“We attacked the mountains 
first,” said Mr. Shannon, “estab- 
lishing camps on the summit of the 
Wenatchee Mountains and as near 
the summit of the Cascades as was 
practicable. From July 25 on, there 
was a strenuous race between the 
engineers, right-of-way men, and 
construction crews. In some of 
the more open country a Ford car 
would carry the equipment; in the 
heavily timbered slopes of the Cas- 
cades we had to fight our way 
through forest and underbrush. 
But the engineers never kept the 
construction crews waiting an 
hour, and by fall the race had be- 
come a race of construction crews 
against time. 


Many Construction Difficulties 


“Some one in our organization 
must have been born under a lucky 
star, for the first big storm of the 
winter held off until the evening 
of November 24, the very day our 
crews completed the last of the 
construction work over both sum- 
mits and moved into the milder 
climate of the valleys. 

“Work on the lower levels at 
the eastern end went forward all 
winter long, and we made desper- 
ate efforts to keep it going on the 
western slope of the Cascades. The 
last winter was a severe one, how- 
ever, and on three occasions the 
camps were buried under a four- 
foot fall of snow. Three times we 
laid off the crews, and three times 
we called them back to work when 
a kindly Chinook wind melted the 
snow and left the ground bare ina 
single night. 

“Our right-of-way is only fifty 








Young orchards in the Wenatchee Valley, Washington. Here 
is plenty of water; all the farmer needs is power for pumping 
it up to his land. Cheap electric power did the trick. 











A farm on a “bench” between the Columbia River and the 
Big Bend plateau. Thousands of acres of such land, too high 


to be served by irrigation canals, are now productive. 
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feet wide, but clearing specifica- 
tions called for felling all trees that 
conceivably might fall across the 
transmission line, and removing 
and burning their limbs and tops. 
As the line runs through many 
miles of virgin forest, bristling 
with trees 100 and 150 feet high, 
we were compelled to clear a path- 
way trom 300 to 350 feet wide, the 
task entailing the cutting of mil- 
lions of feet of timber. 

“A trunk line traversing two 
mountain ranges, as this one does, 
might be out of service for days in 
midwinter with a tree across the 
wires; hence the importance of a 
clear right-of-way. Then, too, a 
clear right-of-way serves as a fire- 
break in the event of forest fires, a 
danger that in the Northwest is al- 
wavs present. 

“One of our great problems was 
that of transportation. As the line 
was far from existing roads we 
had to build our own roads all the 
way, and even to build bridges 
across streams and canyons. Ifthe 
stream or canyon were too wide to 
bridge, we rigged up cableways, 
and on these cableways, high in 
air, transported the tremendous 
burdens represented by giant poles 
and rolls of copper cable. 


Crossing the Columbia River 


“Many of the steel towers pre- 
sented difficult engineering prob- 
lems, each differing from the 
others. At one point, for example, 
the tower was to be built at the 
summit of an elevation so rocky 
and so steep as to amount almost 
to a precipice. Unable to get our 
material up the face of this eleva- 
tion, we were obliged to haul it half 
way around a mountain, thence up 
the mountain to its summit, and 
thence back down again on the 
other side to our goal, only a short 
distance from the starting point. 

“Wenatchee is on the west bank 
of the Columbia. A few miles be- 
low the town the river turns almost 
at a right angle and goes east. The 
transmission line approaches the 
river from the south, the same side 
Wenatchee is on, but to shorten the 
distance we cut across the river, 
crossed the triangle of land formed 
by the turn, and recrossed the river 
at Wenatchee. The most interest- 
ing of all our problems, I believe, 
’ was that of getting our lines across 
the river. 

“The river here is a quarter-mile 
wide, and at both crossings the 
current is very swift, about ten 
feet per second. Our first move, 
accordingly, was to get a small 
rope across. Imagine a V whose 
two extremities are a quarter of 
a mile apart, and you have a good 
picture of the form our rope as- 
sumed; that’s what the current of 
the Columbia did to it, even though 
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F rozen fog, or “frango,” as it is called, on one of the power line towers 
high up in the mountains. The picture was taken just after a thaw; hence 
there is only a little of the “frango” remaining. 


we had allowed for the current and 
started our boat across at a point 
far upstream from our goal on the 
opposite bank. Five times the rope 
broke before we finally got it 
across. 

“With the small rope we pulled 
across a larger one; with the larger 
one we pulled across a wire cable, 
and with the wire cable we pulled 
across the transmission line espe- 
cially constructed for those two 
points. Here at these crossings 
the line is steel-cored aluminum 
equivalent to 4/0 copper. Each 
span is 1,500 feet long, and as the 


towers rise only to a height of 150 
feet above the water, we had to 
keep a stiff strain on the alumi- 


num cable at all times. As finally 
strung, the cable has a sag of 55 
feet, its lowest extremity safely 
above river traffic.” 

The line went into complete op- 
eration last July, just one year 
from the time work was begun. 
Due to an emergency, however, it 
has been in partial operation since 
May 14. The town of Wenatchee 
had been getting its electric cur- 
rent from a number of small plants 
nearby, one of them being the 
plant at Leavenworth, thirty miles 
northwest, at which the Great 
Northern Railroad generates the 
power for hauling its trains 
through the Cascade tunnel. On 
May 14 an accident cut off the cur- 
rent from this source and left 
Wenatchee short of power. 

“We know we’re rushing the 
season to ask you,” said Wenat- 
chee, “but is there any possible 
chance that you can help us out?” 

The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company sized up the situation. 
Ali of the main trunk line had been 
completed save for sixteen miles at 
the western extremity—a stretch 
between the White River plant and 
the village of Cumberland, sixteen 
miles to the east. But at Cumber- 
land was a substation, connected 
with the White River plant by a 


transmission line with a capacity 
of 3,000 horsepower at 60,000 volts. 
And from Cumberland on to We- 
natchee, a distance of 105 miles, 
everything was in apple-pie order. 

“We can’t give you the 27,000 
horsepower you'll get later,” the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany started to explain to Wenat- 
chee, “but—what’s that? You need 
only 3,000 horsepower? Well, 
that’s precisely what we’ve turned 
on at this end—3,000 horsepower 
at 60,000 volts; you can have all or 
any part of it. Just tell the mayor 
to go down to the substation and 
turn on the switch.” 





Are You Contented With Being 
Average? 


Are you of the sort that resents 
any suggestion that you could make 
an improvement in your work? 

Do you take offense at once if a 
criticism is made? 

Do you make remarks of this 
order ?—“So and so cannot teach me 
anything.” 

“My work is just as good as his, 
and I do not know why I should be 
pulled to pieces if I am just as good,” 
is another remark often heard. 

But are you “just as good,” and is 
that as far as your aim goes? 

Is it too much trouble to study to 
be better than the other fellow, and 
hence you resent anything which 
would make you work harder? 

Your attitude should be one of 
constant alertness to find out in what 
the other fellow excels. 

You should be glad to know how 
you could increase your learning or 
your speed facility for turning out 
good work.—The Highway Build- 
er. 





What you really need, you pay 
for, whether you get it or not, be- 
cause it costs more to do without a 
thing that you ought to have than 
it does to pay for it—Bolton Hall 
in “The New Thrift.” 














A Really Good Work 

MERICA responded quickly 

and nobly when news came 
of the earthquake in Japan. Now 
a beautiful addition to that work 
is proposed. It is that the chil- 
dren of America shall make part 
of their Christmas celebration the 
giving to the children of Japan the 
things that are dear to the heart of 
a child. 


Where Does it Come From? 
VIDENTLY some persons 
other than John D. Rocke- 

feller and Henry Ford have lots 

of money. 

Orchestra seats to the first night 
of one of the “Follies” of New 
York sold at $22. Grand-stand 
seats to the Zev-Papyrus race were 
$22.50. Some of the persons at- 
tending the Dempsey-Firpo rough- 
house paid $40 for the privilege, 
while various gentlemen had no 
compunctions about paying $20 for 
choice positions from which to 
view one of the world series base- 
ball games. 


Oldest Living Engineer 

CCORDING to the “Pennsyl- 

vania News,” a_ publication 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, G. 
B.Dougan is the oldest living engi- 
neer. He lives at Richmond, Ind. 
In 1856, when he was 14, he started 
as fireman on the Richmond & 
Newcastle, now part of the Penn- 
sylvania system. The locomotive 
was a wood burner and the road- 
beds of those days were nothing 
to brag about. The county was 
full of game. Deer not infrequent- 
ly were killed by the locomotive 
and it was common to find wild 
turkey dead on the engine head at 
the end of a trip. 

Firing a locomotive was real 
work then as now. Most of the 
wood was “green” and it was diffi- 
cult to keep steam up. Water for 
the locomotive had to be bailed 
from the ditches or streams along 
the way. He tells how, many 
times, in bitter winter days he 
stood on the draw. bar emptying 
buckets of water passed up to him 
until the drip over his shoes form- 
ed icicles that reached to the ties. 

Dougan was made an engineer 
in 1860. Engineers then got $65 
a month, firemen $32.50, conduc- 
tors $50, brakemen $30. He has 
been a member of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers sixty 


years and is hale and hearty. Rail- 
roading isn’t what it used to be, 
he declares. 


He served in the 





Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


hardest period. He knew a time 
when all hands were seven months 
behind in getting their pay, yet 
they stuck to the job. Railroad 
men now have comforts, con- 
veniences and hours the old-timer 
never dreamt of, yet he looks back 
with pleasure and has not one re- 
gret even though he knows he is 
approaching life’s terminal. 

His greatest pride is in the gold 
medal given to him thirteen years 
ago by the Brotherhood in recog- 
nition of “long and _ honorable 
service.” 


Railroad Freight Rates. 

NE of the leading transporta- 

tion companies has put out a 
report showing that on all the 
freight it has carried in a year, and 
that makes up a colossal total, its 
revenue has averaged only slightly 
more than one cent per ton per 
mile. 

Some years back one of the 
roads between the West Virginia 
mountain district and the Virginia 
ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News was able to show a profit on 
hauling coal at four mills per ton 
per mile. That probably is the 
lowest land transportation known 
and would not be possible but for 
the exceptional conditions of re- 
markable equipment designed espe- 
cially for the coal traffic and the 
added fact of a continuous down- 
grade haul. 

How some countries stand the 
railroad rates they pay is hard to 
understand. In some the charge 
is as high as seven or eight cents 
per ton per mile. 


What Has Lorimer Done? 

HEN W. J. Lampton, some 

twenty years ago, in pictur- 

ing the glories of his native state 
told the world that 

“The corn was full of kernels 

“And the colonels full of corn” 
Kentucky was thrilled. Ihe Gov- 
ernor at once put Lampton on his 
personal staff with the rank of 
Colonel. 

Now the Governor of the Blue 
Grass region has honored another 
exile, George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” in the same manner. 


A Blow at Turkish Liberty 
F KEMAL PASHA doesn’t lose 
his job it will not be because he 

hasn’t enemies enough. 
The latest outrage he has per- 
petrated is that Turkish officials 
must junk all decorations and gay 






raiment peculiar to former days. 
The only decoration permitted 
hereafter will be that of the Order 
of Independence. j 
_ Where does independence come 
in when a Turk cannot rig him- 
self out like a Mystic Shriner? 
Civilian officials, it is decreed, 
must wear frock coats, waistcoat 
and trousers, preferably striped 
trousers, at public functions. To 
appear in the baggy trousers of 
old will be to invite trouble. 


A Duke Out of Luck 


ih HAT’S a very sad affair about 
the Duke Lanza de Canastra. 
It seems some person presented to 
him a pass for a box seat at the 
Cora Lapercerie Theatre, Paris. 
The Duke got himself all dolled 
up, as a Duke should, and pro- 
ceeded to the theatre, but a mis- 
erable creature representing the 
French government insisted the 
Duke should pay the war tax. 

The Duke, of course, refused. 
He was the guest of the manage- 
ment and would not pay any 
money to accept a_ hospitality. 
Jacques Richepin, playwright and 
manager, was summoned. He ex- 
plained that unfortunately the tax 
had to be paid. “Then you pay 
it,” the Duke demanded. “Not 1,” 
replied M. Richepin. “Then, sir,” 
said the Duke, “you are a low 
blackguard when you issue a pass 
to your theatre and permit any 
charge to be inflicted upon the 
recipient of the pass. Again, I say 
you are a low blackguard.” 

Thereupon M. Richepin slapped 
the Duke. 

The Duke immediately did what 
a Duke should do. He drew out 
his card case and handed his card 
to M. Richepin. The latter gentle- 
man then handed his card to the 
Duke. That meant mortal com- 
bat. Paris was terribly agitated 
and the facts were cabled around 
the world. 

Next day the Duke and the 
playwright met on the field of 
honor. Swords flashed. The Duke 
got cut in the hand. Blood having 
been spilled honor was satisfied. 
M. Richepin ceased to be a low 
blackguard. 

But it would seem that the 
Duke is out of luck. 

Missing a show, getting a slap 
in the face and later a rapier cut 
in addition to having it blazoned 
to the world that he is an un- 
gracious deadhead would seem to 
prove it. 





Men Who Are Making the West 





Giannini— The Story of 
an Unusual Career 


“I Am Not a Millionaire, and I Never Expect or Hope to Be One. I Have 
No Ambition to Become Very Rich,” Says A. P. Giannini, Banking 
Giant of California, President of the Bank of Italy, the Larg- 
est Bank West of Chicago, Having More Than a 
Quarter-of-a-Billion Dollars in Deposits 


J nus THE story of an 
unusual career. 

It is the story of a lad, 
who, when only twelve, began rising 
regularly at twelve or one o'clock in 
the morning, worked on wharves un- 
til school-time, resumed work imme- 
diately after school—and headed 
every class. 

It is the story of a youth who won 
a partnership when nineteen, and 
made the business the greatest of its 
kind on the Pacific Coast. 

It is the story of a young man who 
decided to retire from active busi- 
ness at thirty-one, with enough 
money to supply his modest wants 
for the rest of his life. 

It is the story of a busi- 
ness man who became a 
bank director, didn’t like 
the way banking was 
conducted, and decided 
to establish a bank of his 
own. 

It is the story of the 
banker who to-day has 
the largest number of de- 
positors in the United 
States. 

It is the story of a 
pioneer of branch bank- 
ing, whose institution to- 
day has more than sev- 
enty branches _ serving 
every part of his state. 

It is the story of a 
man who attributes the 
magnitude of his achieve- 
ments largely to the bitter 
fight waged against him 
by competitors. 

It is the story of a 
banker who keeps his in- 
stitution and all of his 
associates out of spec- 
ulation of every kind, out 
of promotions, out of 
deals of any and every 
description yielding a 
“rake-off” to those sup- 
plying the funds. 

It is—perhaps most un- 
usual of all—the story of 
a man who, although at 
the head of a bank hav- 


the United States west of Chicago. 
out for himself a business philosophy which will interest other 


By B. C. Forbes 


ing more than a quarter-of-a-billion 
dollars in deposit, and though the 
dominating power in other important 
financial institutions, declares: “I 
am not a millionaire, and never ex- 
pect or hope to be one. I have no 
ambition to become very rich.” 

It is the story of A. P. Giannini, 
president of the Bank of Italy, Cali- 
fornia, the largest bank west of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Giannini’s character, Mr. 
Giannini’s personality, has as many 
facets as a. many-carat diamond. 
Physically he is a giant. He has al- 
most solved the problem of perpet- 
ual motion: he doesn’t sit down as 





A. P. GIANNINI 
President of the Bank of Italy, California, the largest bank in 


bankers, business men in general, and especially America’s 


younger generation. 





Mr. Giannini has worked 


much as sixty minutes during the 
day, but keeps constantly on the go, 
even doing most of his reading while 
standing up or walking to and fro. 
He spends relatively few hours in 
bed, and many of those hours are 
devoted to laying plans for the next 
day, next week, next month, next 
year. 

He thrives on obstacles and oppo- 
sition—it has been said of him, “He 
would rather fight than eat.” He 
delights in building up a successful 
organization, but he finds his ener- 
gies seeking a new channel once his 
organization is running smoothly and 
profitably. His chief thrill in life is 
tackling and accomplish- 
ing what others declare to 
be impossible. Work is 
his hobby, particularly 
planning for bigger and 
better constructive 
achievements in the fu- 
ture. He has never been 
licked in anything he set 
out to accomplish.’ He 
joys in winning but cares 
nothing for personal 
wealth. 

He has worked out for 
himself a business philos- 
ophy which will interest 
other bankers, business 
men in general, and espe- 
cially America’s younger 
generation. 

But before setting down 
Mr. Giannini’s words, let 
us trace his career. 

Amadeo. P. Giannini 
was born of sturdy Ital- 
ian stock, on a little farm 
near San Jose, California, 
on May 6, 1870. Hard 
work was the rule in this 
industrious family. The 
boy was thus early intro- 
duced to daily chores. 
The father died when A. 
P. was only seven. 

His mother, a_partic- 
ularly bright and ambi- 
tious young woman, mar- 
ried an equally bright and 
ambitious young man, L. 
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Scatena, and the family moved from 
San Jose to San Francisco when the 
boy was twelve years old.  For- 
tunately for the young lad, the step- 
father was in a line of business 
which appealed to a child of the farm, 
namely, the fruit and produce com- 
mission business. 

It may not be always true that the 
boy foretells the man, but it was so 
in the case of twelve-year-old A. P. 


Company not only handled ship- 
ments on a commission basis, but did 
a jobbing and wholesale business on 
their own account. 

Business had become so fascinat- 
ing to the youth that he refused to 
go to high school. Of an exceed- 
ingly practical turn of mind, he had 
avoided spending time on dead 
languages and on other subjects 
which could not, in his view, help 
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tion of how to make “printed” capital 
letters. Having had to do a lot of 
this in the fruit business, he had be- 
come an expert. Stung by the 
taunts of the other boys, he refused 
to perform. The teacher insisted. 
Young Giannini was immovable. She 
called the principal. He gave the 
young rebel peremptory orders to 
do as he was told. Again he 
refused. And he stubbornly held 











Giannini. He at once threw him- 


self enthusiastically into the 
business. Of his own free- 
will, he began getting up 
shortly after midnight and 
climbing the first produce 
wagon which came along 
bound for the fruit market 
at the docks. His mother 
objected to his early rising ; 
she wanted her boy to de- 
vote himself to his lessons. 
But the husky lad felt con- 
fident that he could both 
work and study. 

So, in order to elude his 
mother, he got up and 
dressed very quietly, tip- 
toed downstairs in his stock- 
ings, and then put on his 
shoes on the sidewalk! 

His stepfather found him 
so extremely useful, and the 
mother discovered that he 
was so well up in his classes, 
that objections to his self-se- 
lected strenuous life were 
modified. For several years 
the boy’s daily schedule was 
this: up shortly after mid- 
night, down hustling at the 
docks until schooltime, back 
to business immediately after 
school, more work until late 
in the afternoon, home for 
supper and study, and then 
to bed early. 

At first, the lad copied the 
manifests of all the boats 
bringing in supplies of pro- 
duce and fruit. This gave 
his stepfather complete in- 
formation covering each 
day’s consignments, and en- 
abled him to operate at an 
advantage over competitors 
who worked more or less in 
the dark. The lad early de- 
veloped unusual aptitude for 
gathering useful facts and 
figures. He kept close tabs 
on the prices realized by 
other commission merchants. 














Here Is a Man 
to Swear By 


IANNINI’S. personality has 
as many facets as a many- 
carat diamond. Physically he is 
a giant. He has almost solved the 
problem of perpetual motion— 
he doesn’t sit down as much as 
sixty minutes during the day, but 
keeps constantly on the go, even 
doing most of his reading while 
standing up or walking to and 
fro. He spends relatively few 
hours in bed, and many of those 
hours are devoted to laying plans 
for the next day, next week, next 
month, next year. 

He thrives on obstacles and op- 
position—it has been said of him, 
“He would rather fight than eat.” 
He delights in building up a suc- 
cessful organization, but he finds 
his energies seeking a new chan- 
nel once his organization is run- 
ning smoothly and profitably. His 
chief thrill in life is in tackling 
and accomplishing what others 
declare to be impossible. Work 
is his hobby, particularly plan- 
ning for bigger and better con- 
structive achievements in the 
future. He has never been licked 
in anything he set out to ac- 
complish. He joys in winning, 
but cares nothing for personal 
wealth. 














him to handle business affairs. In his ground despite the direst threats. 


When nineteen he was 
made a full-fledged partner 
in the growing firm. Then 
he did exactly what John D. 
Rockefeller did when he set 
up in business as a produce 
commission merchant. Hir- 
ing a horse and buggy, Gian- 
nini started to visit scores 
and even hundreds of grow- 
ers and shippers throughout 
the territory tributary to 
San Francisco. He ex- 
plained to each the facilities 
the firm had to offer and 
emphasized that any business 
turned its way would re- 
ceive the most painstaking 
personal attention. 

Another sidelight on the 
methods of this young hus- 
tler: he found that when- 
ever he visited a farm or 
orchard at lunch-time, he had 
to waste an hour or more 
eating and talking, very 
often about things which 
did not interest him. So he 
stocked up his buggy with 
crackers and cheese and 
sadines, and planned his 
travels so that during the 
lunch period he would be on 
the move from one place to 
another, munching his frugal 
lunch while on the way. 

“T did this to save time,” 
Mr. Giannini recently told 
me. “Too many people 
waste time in useless ways. 
My sole object on these 
rounds was to induce grow- 
ers and other ‘prospects’ to 
give us business. I always 
came to the point just as 
quickly as I decently could. 
I wasn’t a bit interested in 
any of the local gossip or 
scandal or in anything 
whatsoever not connected 
with my business. I had a 
clear-cut object in view. And 





Before long he was entrusted with 
some of the selling. He had 
acquired thorough knowledge of 
every variety of fruit and vegetable 
which entered the market. He be- 
came a shrewd judge of supply and 
demand, and could, therefore, realize 
advantageous prices for consign- 
ments when the day’s stock of any 
particular product was below nor- 
mal. Next he was entrusted with 
the buying of fruit—L. Scatena & 


every subject he became interested 
in, he headed the class. 

A little anecdote will illustrate 
Giannini’s determination even at 
that early stage. Because of his 
extraordinary aptitude, the teacher 
frequently called upon him to show 
the class how to do things. This 
earned for him the hated epithet 
“Teacher's Pet.” One day the 
teacher told him to go to the black- 
board and give the pupils an exhibi- 





I went after that object as straight as 
I knew how. I have never believed in 
beating about the bush. When you 
have a purpose in hand, go after it 
and achieve it as promptly and effici- 
ently as you can. Don’t dawdle.” 
Of course, the youngest partner 
rapidly became the most successful. 
His aggressive methods naturally 
aroused opposition. Other con- 
cerns, older and larger, decided to 
hit back. This merely stimulated 
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Giannini to redoubled energies. 
Some of his rivals he bought; others 
he fought. While still in his twen- 
ties, Giannini had the satisfaction of 
seeing his firm become the recognized 
leader in its line, doing more busi- 
ness than any other concern on the 
Pacific Coast. Also, he had ac- 
quired a controlling interest in it. 

Edward L. Doheny told me that, 
after many eventful but rather bar- 
ren years as a prospector, he lost in- 
terest in a property after he had it 
going so smoothly and successfully 
that he had nothing to do but count 
the profits; consequently, he always 
sold out. When A. P. Giannini found 
himself king-pin of the produce com- 
mission and distributing business, he 
realized that it no longer enthralled 
him. Having won the fight, he lost 
interest. 

When thirty-one, he arranged to 
retire from active business life. He 
had earned and saved a modest com- 
petency, and he pictured for himself 
a quiet life. His share of 


top in the produce commission busi- 
ness, he now resolutely determined 
to attain a similar position in the 
banking world of California. 

After carefully studying the 
whole matter, Mr. Giannini said to 
himself, he recently narrated to me: 
“My bank will attend strictly to do- 
ing a banking business. There will 
be no speculative exploits with the 
bank’s money. Neither will any 
officer be allowed to speculate or to 
become financially interested in any 
other business. We will pay good sal- 
aries, and there won’t be any rake- 
offs of any kind whatsoever. 

“T am convinced there is room for 
developing branch banks in some of 
the territories I used to cover while 
drumming up produce commission 
business. Branch banks have been 
very successful in other countries. 
They can be made successful in dif- 
ferent parts of this state. By open- 
ing branches in different localities, 
we will be able to diversify our busi- 
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capital and surplus, we will be able 
to give them a much better line of 
credit. 

“While our institution will have a 
special appeal to the large Italian 
population of the state, we shall go 
after every class of business so long 
as it is legitimate and safe. By 
building soundly and taking partic- 
ular care to place ourselves in solid 
shape whenever it looks as if trouble 
might lie ahead, we will be able to 
render assistance when assistance is 
most needed, and in this way we can 
inspire absolute faith in our stability 
and at the same time attract many 
new friends.” 

This was the course Giannini 
charted for himself. And that is 
the course he has scrupulously fol- 
lowed. 

He did not, of course, fulfil his 
whole ambition at once. He hasn't 
quite fulfilled it yet, for that matter, 
although he confessed to me the 
other day that the Bank of Italy and 

its associated financial in- 





the firm he turned over to 





his associates on _ easy 
terms, allowing them to pay 
him out of the profits as 
they accumulated. 

So up-and-doing a young 
man, however, did not long 
remain in lazy retirement. 
One or two real estate op- 
portunities arose which 
were such sure money-mak- 
ers that he took hold of 
them. One profitable deal 
led to another. Almost 
unconsciously he was find- 
ing it easier to become busy 
than to retire. 

He accepted an invitation 
to become a bank director. 
Little did he dream that this 








Don’t Dawdle 


OO MANY people waste time 
in useless ways,” says Gian- 
nini. “I always came to the point 
as quickly as I decently could. I 
had a clear-cut object in view. 
And I went after that object as 
straight as I knew how. 
never believed in beating about 
the bush. When you have a pur- 
pose in hand, go after it and 
achieve it as promptly and effi- 
ciently as you can. Don’t dawdle.” 


I have 


stitutions have attained such 
a degree of success that 
“he contemplates transfer- 
ring the presidential bur- 
dens to younger shoulders 
and simply remaining at 
hand in some such office 
as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, to give 
counsel and other guidance 
to the active officers when 
occasion may arise. 

Whereas the Bank of Italy 
was founded in 1904, Gian- 
nini did not open its first 
branch until 1906. 

Look at what he accom- 
plished in eighteen years in 
raising the Bank of Italy 














apparently insignificant inci- “ 
dent was to lead to the 
making of epochal banking history 
in this country. 

On acquiring insight into how 
things were being run, he brought 
forward what he regarded as an im- 
portant and necessary recommenda- 
tion. The powers dominating the 
institution refused to act. Giannini 
tried to convert them to the need 
for adopting his suggestion. They 
turned him down point-blank. 

“Then, I’ll start a bank of my own 
and run it according to the principles 
you refuse to adopt,” was the ulti- 
matum he fired at them. 

Forthwith he proceeded to fulfil 
his vow. 

On October 17, 1904, Giannini 
opened the doors of his own bank. 
He called it the Italian Bank of Cali- 
fonia, but soon changed the name to 
the Bank of Italy. 

He had very definite ideas of how 
a bank ought to be conducted. He 
also had a vast vision of what his 
bank should and could and would be- 
come. Just as he had reached the 


ness and thus be able to render better 
and broader service. Crops come on 
the market at different times in dif- 
ferent sections. Growers in one dis- 
trict will be paying off loans at the 
time growers in another section will 
be needing funds. 

“By building up a big central in- 
stitution at headquarters, we will be 
able to engage much abler men than 
the little, independent, isolated banks 
can afford to employ, and the serv- 
ices of our experienced executives 
will be available for all our custom- 
ers whether in San Francisco or in 
other places. Wherever possible, we 
shall take over banks already in ex- 
istence which have earned a good 
reputation, and we will try to induce 
the best officers at each bank to con- 
tinue to serve. Each branch thus 


acquired will be a feeder of the home 
institution, 

“Various industrial enterprises are 
becoming so big that they cannot ob- 
tain adequate banking facilities from 
With our large 


their local banks. 


from a baby to a giant: 


Resources 
December, 1904 ........ $285,436.97 
December, 1908 ........ 2,574,004.90 
December, 1914 ........ 11,228,814.56 
December, 1916 ........ 39,805,995.24 
December, 1920 ........ 157,464,685.08 
December, 1922 ........ 254,282,289.52 


Born fighter though he was and is, 
A. P. Giannini found himself up 
against the fight of his life when he 
invaded the branch banking arena, 
and there were times when obstacles 
hurled into his way seemed insur- 
mountable. He was fought by other 
California banks in the Reserve cen- 
ters, because it meant the loss of 
an account each time he took over 
an established institution. He was 
fought by the bankers in the places 
he sought to enter because they 
feared that the advent of the Bank 
of Italy would mean a new and 
keener type of opposition, and—of 
more importance in the eyes of soni 
of these bankers—it would mean 
some abridgment of their czar-like 
powers and other sundry perquisites. 
He was fought politically. At one 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The Great Demand for Light 


Inventive Science Has Made Light a Docile Force Whose Infinite Variations 
Should Be Turned to Account in Work, Art, and Living Conditions 


done more rapidly and bet- 

ter, and none is quite so 
obviously simple as “More and 
Better Light on the Work.” The 
eye guides both mind and hand. 
And light guides the eye. More- 
over, proper light speeds the eye. 
For each act there is one best 
light; for each piece of work one 
best average light or lighting 
method. To average the lighting 
is never the best method. The 
more difficult the work and the 
acts, the more the best light is 
wanted at every turn. First to get 
the work done right but no less, 
in the long run, to get new 
facts discovered by the use 


| OOK FOR means to get work 


By Kurt Van Stam 


Nine years ago and later, we, 
the youth of Europe, were dec- 
imated, and worse, because we had 
no creed to set up against drifting 
leaders and inherited ideas. In the 
clash there came glimpses of light. 
Doughboys from Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the United 
States, had something we had not, 
and it was not cultivated intellect. 
It was the germ of a creed. Un- 
conscious possessors of a vital con- 
viction of some kind, they lived 
and fought and died, or lived again, 
and returned to their own soil, 
moved to pity or disdain at Eu- 
rope’s mad frenzy, some of them, 


the silent conviction here that only 
facts count for plain people, and 
that every least little step forward 
in the “standard of living,” for all, 
helps to knock the props from un- 
der some honored old fallacy that 
wants to rule. Industry, com- 
merce, skilled labor and the best in 
science and art are all here lined 
up against antiquated ideas and 
hollow talk. Material progress 
widely distributed is the only ac- 
cepted remedy for troubles inher- 
ited from the past. The salvaging 
of worthless memories is left to 
the highbrows. We who work are 
building a civilization from the 
facts up and laugh at the 
solemn necromancers, the 








of which the work may be 
done more readily or better. 
Educational means for the 
same purpose are more 
complicated and uncertain. 
They engage fewer persons 
in industrial progress. They 
come second. And the 
highly taught young man 
needs the full service of 
eyes and light most, to keep 
his facts straight and his 
feet on the ground. 
Everybody knows all 
that. Yes, it was probably 
undefstood by Medes and 
Persians, Chinese and 
Egyptians, and perfect un- 
derstanding for thousands 
of years has kept the sub- 
ject, like Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, in a perfect state of 
preservation. But now it 
has gained a new signi- 








AN STAM sees 


in Better 
Lighting, not only profits, 
progress, prettiness, and prestige, 
but a new social force which 
America accepts generously be- - 
cause the acceptance promises to 
raise the standard of living rapid- 
ly to new heights. 


He sketches his views on the op- 
portunities for brilliant results 
and service in this field. 


In a second article, soon to ap- 
pear, he passes in review an 
array of physical and industrial 
facts which enable all to realize 
the national importance of the 
subject. 


while we are living better 
—if we can laugh—than 
people ever lived before. 

Nobody here calls this 
enlightened materialism. 
Few care what it is called. 
The philosophic jargon is 
kept incommunicado in un- 
popular departments of the 
universities. The profes- 
sor’s opinion does not count 
for much unless it produces 
physical results. 

That is what the dough- 
boys, who joshed where we 
got grim, could come back 
to—a country governed in 
most things by a tacit creed 
granting, first of all, such 
a wide-open chance for 
every worker to live pleas- 
antly that few can sustain 
an interest in doubtful 
problems whose solution 














ficance. Something that 
the illumination-engineers 
care nothing about has come to be 
most important. A view has come 
into existence which couples light 
and lighting with the largest in- 
dustrial and national causes, and 
makes a bid in fact for having the 
subject taken out of the exclusive 
technical field and ranked with 
other issues of intense popular in- 
terest. Gradually this view has 
grown out of indifference. It is 
felt and heard and seen, in glimpses 
and fragments, wherever lighting 
is discussed. It springs out“‘of 
modern facts and takes hold of 
men’s minds, now from one angle 
and now from another. It can here 
be told only how it came to one 
man. 


but not perturbed in their own be- 
half. The tocsin sounded and they 
came over. The home called, the 
dinner bell rang, and they were 
ready to take up life where they 
had left it. It was the same life 
to them, again, if the body was still 
whole and sound. “Over there” was 
past, and “back home” meant 
something that no young man of 
Europe could feel was true for 
him. 

Three years of moving and la- 
boring in America! The mystery 
is cleared up, and clearer than to 
one who never felt it, perhaps. Be- 
low all timid lip service or genuine 
deference to the grand words and 
the hushed words of ages there is 


could have no better end in 
view. 

Old and young in Europe, on the 
other hand, still seem to believe 
that smart old men can eventually 
devise a scheme of words—call it 
league, treaty, alliance, law, faith, 
confidence, or whatnot—which, 
backed by bayonets or money, can 
make them powerful, or peaceful, 
or happy, or whatever they think 
they want to be. And they fuss 
and fume over what the scheme 
should be and where it is to come 
from. 

With the creed of America in 
mind, unproclaimed but active, all 
can take a keen interest in every 
advance tending toward larger and 
better production and in every ac- 
tion that helps to distribute the 
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benefits widely and justly, even if 
the advance is limited to one 
branch of industry. But, if an im- 
provement is fundamental and can 
be applied to all work, it is not 
merely interesting. It becomes a 
pleasant duty to help it along. And 
if it is furthermore one that can 
also be applied directly to general 
living conditions to make them 
more enjoyable and prettier, there 
seems to be room for enthusiasm. 

The automobile stood from the 
beginning for such an improve- 
ment, applicable to work as well 
as to life in general, and its bene- 
fits have here actually been ex- 
tended to all classes of the popu- 
lation, thanks to the silent creed 
which rules developments, some- 
times in devious ways. The auto- 
mobile in Europe is something dif- 
ferent ; scarcely equal to the bicycle 
in popular value. 

All the improvements which 
“more and better light” can come 
to mean in this country may in the 
total outdo the automobile in im- 
portance, being applicable in every 
shop and home and public place, to 
work, to rest, and to pleasures, and 
being subject to neither financial 
nor esthetic objections, but on the 
contrary fitting perfectly into the 
existing civilization. 


Teamwork of Public and Science 


To make headway with “better 
light on work” is evidently not so 
much a problem in acquiring great 
new insight or great skill. The 
principles of lighting are simple 
enough. But interest and inten- 
tions on the part of the general 
public are to be created. There is 
so much good daylight to be had 
for nothing that it does not seem 
quite credible to the average busi- 
ness man that it would pay him 
to take an active personal part in 
the detail work required for get- 
ting improved effects. And the 
electric industry can ‘supply him 
with artificial light in abundance 
and at a cost that usually makes it 
cheaper than daylight, considering 
the real-estate values and neces- 
sary height of buildings in the best 
industrial locations. It seems most 
natural simply to provide “plenty 
of light” and let the professional 
illuminating engineers, or the elec- 
tricians, plumbers, and other me- 
chanics, do the rest. Already plen- 
tiful lighting is far commoner in 
America than anywhere else. The 
situation seems satisfactory for a 
conservative development moving 
neither too fast nor too slowly. 

But it is only when all the human 
possibilities of better lighting are 
kept under technical cover that a 
drowsy satisfaction can continue to 
exist. As soon as the industrial re- 





sults now within reach are really 
made broadly known, better light- 
ing becomes at once a great busi- 
ness issue on purely economical 
grounds. And as soon as broad 
publicity shall have fully revealed 
the intimate connection between 
better lighting and better living, 
thousands will begin to think out 
and try out new possibilities and 
details from the most liberal and 
generous viewpoints, and progress 
will move in bounds, as it always 
does under such circumstances. En- 
gineers are human and think cau- 
tiously and narrowly until their 
thoughts are echoed back to them 
from clients, friends, press, and 
public. And they work wonders 
when released from professional 
exclusiveness, much as they may 
love it. 


New Art, New Health 


By comparison with music the 
possibilities of the lighting art can 
be imagined by all, even now. Until 
500 years ago music was a feeble 
factor in civilization. To-day pub- 
lic and private life is leavened with 
it. Though seemingly no better 
than waste in the economical 
scheme of things, music permeates 
existence wherever there is ambi- 
tion for pushing the living condi- 
tions to a higher plane. Music 
gratifies one of the five senses only, 
but the effects spread magically 
in wide circles. In the ballroom 
and the theatre it seeks associa- 
tion with motion and lighting ef- 
fects to enhance its own, and it 
works with every emotional and 
intellectual strain of its period. 
Few would contemplate ousting 
music from its place. 

Sight, however, is premier 
among the senses. For all indus- 
trial production it goes far ahead 
of hearing in economical impor- 
tance. Esthetically it supplies 
more of men’s needs than all the 
other senses combined—excepting 
touch, perhaps, whose mystic rela- 
tions to the essence of life are still 
unexplored in science, and name- 
less. Sight of colors and forms 
comes first in self-preservation and 
progress. Lighting, correspond- 
ingly, should be first in the aids 
and the arts of civilization. As an 
aid, the practice of lighting should 
rival engine power and machinery 
in importance for establishing the 
economical supremacy of a nation. 
As an art, it should overtake music, 
its artistic resources being infin- 
itely more varied, though entirely 
dissimilar and almost uncultivated. 
But best laid plans will gang aglee, 
and perhaps the art of lighting— 
with many surprises in combina- 
tions of sunlight with artificial 
light sources—will some day be 
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found to be greater as a factor in 
health and vitality than in econom- 
ics and esthetics. Nobody knows 
to what degree the “indoor curse” 
of civilization, the host of ailments 
that follow its trails, is due to 
starvation rations of light and may 
be relieved when the progressing 
art supplies the rays which have 
been missing in the houses, shops, 
offices, and factories since civiliza- 
tion began to creep forward. In 
the deep perspective of the lighting 
art, one discerns far off a system 
for living and working under which 
all those forces in the shining solar 
system that created life in the first 
place, and still re-create and main- 
tain it, are taken indoors in full 
measure to reconcile work and 
civilized human existence with the 
earth’s original biological plan for 
keeping flesh and blood alive and 
vigorous. 

From the vision of ultimate pos- 
sibilities the practical man returns, 
however, to the immediate needs 
of industry and sober consideration 
of the means at hand for doing bet- 
ter, all around, with our lighting 
resources than most people are do- 
ing ‘now. 

A rapid survey of the most fun- 
damental facts in the art of light- 
ing and illuminating will show 
those with whom the decision lies 
as to what shall be done now—and 
they are the business men—that a 
great deal can be done and, pre- 
sumably, should be done, with a 
constantly improving American 
standard of living in view. 

Such a summary of the pertinent 
facts, which are usually rated as 
technical or “semi-technical” but 
can easily be made common prop- 
erty, will be given in my second 
article in an early issue of this 
magazine. 





Schwab on Railroads 


Without disparagement to rail- 
road management, for I think the 
best men of the country are en- 
gaged in the management of our 
railroads, I say that if I had a 
thousand dollars to start life over 
again I would start in industry. 
Railroad executives are so ham- 
pered with legislation as to make 
impossible the utilization of the 
genius and ability they have for 
the management of their property 
and whenever they do reach a pe- 
riod when they are going to make 
a lot of money the chances are 
they either have to pay it to the 
Government or use it in some man- 
ner other than in the development 
of their properties—Charles M. 
Schwab. 





There is no more terrible sight 
than ignorance in action—Goethe. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winner's will be printed. 




















I agree that the measure of suc- 
cess is not merchandise, but char- 
acter. But I do criticize those 
sentiments, held in all too respect- 
able quarters, that our economic 
system is fundamentally wrong, 
that commerce is only selfishness, 
and that our citizens, holding the 
hope of all that America means, 
are living in industrial slavery. 
... the man who builds a factory 
builds a temple . . . the man who 
works there worships there, and 
to each is due, not scorn and blame, 
but reverence and praise.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

x x x 

Experience is a dead loss if you 
cannot sell it for more than it cost 
you.—Clipped. 

From J. P. Fleming, Price, Utah. 

.* &£- 


Success Maxims 


1—Honesty is the only policy! 
2—When you are wrong, admit 
it ! 
3—When you are right, fight to 
the last ditch! 
4—Don’t talk too much; listen! 
5—If you never do any more 
than you get paid for, you'll never 
get paid for any more than you 
do! 
6—Co-operate ! 
7—Know what you are talking 
about ! 
8—Fight fair! 
9—Give service; actions speak 
louder than words! 
10—Make friends! 
11—Don’t underestimate your 
competitors ! 
12—Personal interviews produce 
results—H. M. Jalonack. 
From H. M. Jalonack, N. Y. C. 
* 6.2 
No one has yet invented a cheap 
article at a low price that could 
keep the purchaser convinced of 
its economy after it has gone 
through the test of actual serv- 
ice.—Selected. 





Where Do You Fit? 


(Specially written for “Forbes’) 
By FRANK A. COLLINS 


Where do you fit in this world of 
ours, 
With its hustle and bustle and 
work; 
Are you one of the throng that 
helps it along— 
Or are you with those who shirk? 


Do you hit the job with a smile or 
frown; 
Do you carry a grouch all day; 
Are you one of the flock that 
watches the clock; 
Are you workin’ for more than 


pay? 


Is your job man-sized and worth 
the while, 
When you've tallied up your 
Score ; 
Are you keepin’ fit and doin’ your 
bit, 
And perhaps a wee bit more? 


Are you one of the average just 
drifting along; 
Are you listed as Profit or 
Loss ; 
Are you stallin’ for time or start- 
in’ to climb; 
How much are 
across? 


you puttin’ 


Just pull in your slack and count 
up your score, 
Locate what you’re aimin’ to 
hit— 
Don’t waste ammunition and all 
your ambition 
But find out just where you 
fit? 





Greatness, in the last analysis, 
is largely BRAVERY—courage in es- 
caping from old ideas and old stan- 
dards and respectable ways of do- 
ing things. This is one of the 
chief elements in what we vaguely 
call capacity. If you do not dare 
to differ from your associates and 
teachers you will never be great or 
your life sublime. You may be the 
happier as a result, or you may be 
miserable. Each of us is great 
insofar as we perceive and act on 
the infinite possibilities which lie 
undiscovered and unrecognized 
about us.—James Harvey Robin- 
son. 
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Business itself is being regarded 
more and more as a _ profession 
guided by high intellectual and 
moral ideals. There was a period 
not long ago when business was 
charged, by the railroads, of 
charging what the traffic would 
bear. But to-day the rule of ruth- 
fulness is giving way to generosity. 
Increasing responsibility is being 
felt by business men for standards 
that more closely approach the 
Christian ideal. Much of the con- 
fusion to-day between the Gov- 
ernment and business is because 
we are in the transition period. 
The people have not yet wakened 
up to the fact that big business can 
no longer concern itself with sole- 
ly selfish methods. In time the forces 
of public opinion and enlighten- 
ment of public consciousness will 
stimulate to improvement more 
and more. Then Government in- 
terference will diminish as business 
is based on a higher standard of 
business ethics—Alfred C. Bed- 
ford, Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. 

a a. 

From principles is derived prob- 
ability, but truth or certainty is ob- 
tained only from facts.—Old Prov- 
erb. 

From F. J. Rohrbach, Washington, D.C. 

* eo 8 


Never put yourself in a position, 
no matter what the inducement— 
whether a big salary or other finan- 
cial reward, or the promise of po- 
sition or influence—where you can- 
not act the part of a man. Let no 
consideration tie your tongue or pur- 
chase your opinion. Regard your 
independence as your inalienable 
right, with which you will never 
part for any consideration.—Orison 
Swett Marden. 

From A. L. Klapp, Milwaukee, Wis. 





A GOext 


rust in the Bord; and do 
J good; so shalt thon dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt 
he fed.—Psalms. 37:3. 


Sent in by Carlton J. Williams, 
138 North Forest Ave., Brook- 
field, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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The Science of 
Marketing by Mail 


Manufacturers Who Have Become Merchants by Mail 
Selling— How to Locate Live Dealers 


COMMON mistake of the 
A novice in merchandising is 
to judge the success of the 
prominent men in this field of en- 
deavor by the outward, visible and 
obvious evidence of their activities. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that 
many people should seek to emulate 
the successes of our large 
manufacturers whose names 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


sale to the consumer. Armour & 
Company have established their 
name and their product not merely 
by means of advertising, but because 
they have thought in the terms of 
the dealer and have helped the dealer 
to be a better merchant. 

Unless the manufacturer can re- 


and Keep ’Em Going 


the potentiality of merchandising 
by mail and establishing their lines 
in the mind of the buying ‘public. 

Any manufacturer who inaugu- 
rates an advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign without a careful 
analysis of the market is speculating 
with results. 

I can best convey my 
thought by relating an ex- 








have been blazoned before 
the public in national maga- 
zines, on billboards, and in 
newspaper advertising, with 
the full and confident belief 
that by pursuing the same 
course in regard to their 
products they will achieve 
similar success. The imita- 
tors fail because they go only 
part way and do not com- 
plete the sale. They spend 
a lot of money for the first 
part of selling—advertising 
—and most of this effort is 
wasted because the last part 
of the sale has been entirely 
neglected. 

A very clear exposition of 
this fundamental was related 
to me by Mr. J. S. Older, 
mail sales manager of Ar- 
mour & Company. Mr. 
Older related some of the 
facts that have made his 
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Don’t Spend; Invest 
in Advertising 


effective way. 


ONEY should not be spent in 
advertising; it should be 
invested. The first consideration 
in any advertising or sales pro- 
motion campaign is to analyze 
sales conditions, take a sales in- sell the 
ventory of the market, and build 
a structure of forceful appeal 
based on the facts. 
The analysis should determine 
precisely who should be reached, 
what their viewpoint is, what 
their purchasing power is, and 
how to reach them in the most 


perience which I believe will 
illustrate my point. A 
manufacturer of washing 
machines had believed that 
the only practical method of 
selling washing machines 
was the old fashioned well- 
known method used practi- 
cally universally for many 
years. That method was to 
sell the dealer and let him 
consumer. This 
manufacturer found himself 
up against a hard proposi- 
tion. Few dealers were 
merchandisers equal to forc- 
ing a demand for relatively 
high priced household spe- 
cialties. The dealer wouldn’t 
stock heavily even should 
the manufacturer sell him; 
if he did, he would be 
“stuck.” 
| Let it be understood that 
there is no better, more con- 











company one of the leading 





merchandising factors in 

this country. It will be a revelation 
to many old and experienced adver- 
tising men to learn that whereas Ar- 
mour & Company are spending in 
newspapers this year about a quarter 
of a million dollars, they are spend- 
ing more than twice this sum, or 
about $600,000 for direct by mail 
work, show vindow material, dealer 
helps, and other similar means of 
merchandising their national adver- 
tising. 

As Mr. Older pointed out, no cam- 
paign is ever approved for national 
advertising until it has been worked 
out to its last detail, merchandising 
this advertising to the dealer and see- 
ing the thing through to the ultimate 


gard his product in this light and 
make himself first of all a merchan- 
diser of his product right up to the 
time of the sale to the ultimate con- 
sumer, he must of necessity lag in the 
race when he is confronted with the 
energetic activities of. those manu- 
facturers who think the thing clear 
through. To make a list of the 
manufacturers who use the mails to 
merchandise their product by dealer 
helps would be merely to list the 
names of the most successful con- 
cerns in the country, and yet it 
is strange that so many manufac- 
turers have failed to see the ne- 
cessity for merchandising their prod- 
ucts and have never awakened to 


venient or desirable washing 
machine made to-day than 
the machine made by this manufac- 
turer. The right kind of salesman- 
ship would easily sell the machine 
to the dealer. This manufacturer 
came.to us with a bundle of catalogs, 
literature, and price lists. He laid 
the problem on the council table. He 
was skeptical, but knew that there 
must be some way to move machines 
from the retailers’ stock rooms. 

A plan was arranged through our 
assistance which completely reversed 
the old method of selling. Where 
formerly the burden of distribution 
was put on the dealer, the new plan 
went further. It helped the dealer 
and his clerks. It was a simple and 
effective method for reaching the 
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consumer through local advertising, 
and a plan for following up prospec- 
tive buyers systematically. 

The result was an increase of 25 

er cent. in sales within two months. 
Eighty out of a hundred women who 
came into the dealer’s store for 
demonstrations walked out of the 
store unsold under the old system. 
Under the new plan only about 26 
er cent. of the possible customers 
failed to purchase within six months. 
This increase in sales was due to cor- 
rect analysis of the distribution of 
the goods. 

In a recent case a St. Louis manu- 
facturer brought a mail order prob- 
lem to us. It was a difficult situa- 
tion, but we found the key to in- 
crease sales in a place where he never 
looked. We found that 87 per cent. of 
his business was coming from certain 
localities ; 52 per cent. of his sales ter- 
ritory was not productive. The non- 
productive territory was eliminated 
and increased pressure was brought 
to bear on selected parts of the pro- 
ductive list. As a result his 
business 


increased greatly —— 


conditions many manufacturers who 
have been paying a jobber’s commis- 
sion and a commission to retailers 
should seek some way of solving 
the problem of getting their goods 
into the customer’s hands at the 
lowest possible rate. To accom- 
plish this objective, many have 
thought to do away with the whoie- 
sale house, and to establish dealer 
connections direct. This article does 
not concern itself with the question 
of whether this is good or bad policy 
on the part of the manufacturer, but 
I have a great deal to say as to the 
methods used by any manufacturer 
who decides on this course as his best 
business policy, for if he uses ex- 
pensive methods of distribution he 
has effected no saving but has simply 
made his condition worse by under-~ 
taking the details which the jobber 
previously looked after. If, on the 
other hand, the manufacturer adopts 
a merchandising policy which is 
found to be economical, then he will 
find his business benefited and his 
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alive to the market situation much 
more thoroughly than a manufacturer 
who would attempt to do his own sell- 
ing in a desultory way, and he is bet- 
ter prepared to pass on the credit 
problems of retailers. 

In some cases, the product can be 
sold directly to the consumer, by 
direct mail methods, and in other 
cases the product can be most effec- 
tively sold through dealers. Take the 
case of a concern manufacturing an 
extract used by tanners. The total 
list of tanners in the United States is 
about 700, and all of these tanners 
can be reached direct by mail; thus 
the article can be introduced at very 
small expense. In other instances it 
is most advantageous to market prod- 
ucts through the jobber because the 
jobber can combine a number of 
articles and merchandise them at less 
expense than the manufacturer could 
merchandise the single articles in- 
dependently. 

There is another advantage in deal- 
ing through the wholesale house be- 
cause the habit of many retail 
stores prompts them to keep 





within a few months’ time. 

Based on right fundamen- 
tals, merchandising drives 
are successful. 

Money should not be spent 
in advertising; it should be 
invested. The first con- 
sideration in any advertising 
or sales promotion campaign 
is to analyze sales conditions, 
take a sales inventory of the 
market, and build a structure 
of forceful appeal based on 
the facts. The analysis 
should determine precisely 
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OMER J. BUCKLEY’S next 

article will discuss methods 
of opening new territory and in- 
creasing sales for jobbers and re- 
tailers; how the stimulus of the 
sales call changes indifference to 
enthusiasm; how retailers sell in 
rural districts by using mail sell- 
ing methods; and the basis of 


dealer co-operation. 


a want list on hand from 
which orders are sent to one 
house so as to save bother 
in ordering, and also to save 
the expense of additional 
freight rates and the trouble 
and expense of added corre- 
spondence. 

In many instances, how- 
ever, it has been found ad- 
vantageous to market the 
product of the manufac- 
turer direct to dealers, and 
where a - manufacturer 
wishes to identify a trade- 











who should be reached. 
what their viewpoint is, what 
their purchasing power is, and how 
to reach them in the most effective 
way. 

It is quite natural that as a class 
no body or group of men is giving 
more consideration to economics than 
manufacturers, especially in recent 
years when manufacturers by pro- 
ducing goods on a large scale have re- 
duced the original cost, only to be 
confronted with the fact that the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer has not 
been correspondingly reduced. This 
placed all engaged in handling mer- 
chandise in a somewhat false position 
for they were charging almost as 
much for goods produced more 
cheaply on a quantity basis as when 
they had been produced by more ex- 
pensive methods. The reason for this 
is the increasing cost of transporta- 
tion, the higher freight rates, the 
higher rental space paid by retailers, 
the middlemen’s profits, and the added 
cost of doing business owing to in- 
creased wages and other factors of 
distribution which have been affected 
by the rising tide of prices. 

It is only natural that under these 


volume of orders greatly increased. 

The manufacturing concern that 
has devoted many years of prepara- 
tion and large sums of money in the 
perfecting of equipment for the pro- 
duction of an article of unusual merit 
is entitled to have the proper sales 
representation. Most of the manu- 
facturers who come to us for assist- 
ance are men of this kind, who have 
an article of known merit whose value 
to the ultimate consumer has been re- 
peatedly proved but whose sales 
representation is not giving them 
satisfaction. In every case the cor- 
rect solution is a matter for the con- 
sideration of a merchandiser who has 
the faculty of making accurate 
market analyses. 

In cases where the articles are 
staples, selling to dealers, it is often 
customary for the manufacturer to 
market his product through the es- 
tablished selling connections of the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer’s 
agent. In fact, the majority of suc- 


cessful sales are built up in this way, 
because the wholesaler, devoting all 
his energy to pushing merchandise, is 





marked product in the minds 
of the proprietor of the re- 
tail store, he can make the 
the sale himself more advantageously 
than to trust to a wholesale house. 

The safest business course for any 
manufacturer is to sell to a suffi- 
ciently large number of people so 
that any one or any small combina- 
tion of his buyers, should they elect 
to establish their own factory, would 
not seriously handicap the business. 
Many manufacturers, seeing this 
condition, seek to sell direct to deal- 
ers, and where they have an article 
which sells for a fairly large price— 
enough to make the dealer see a real 
reason for separating his article 
from the bulk order to the jobber— 
this is a wise policy because it es- 
tablishes a source of independent 
direct retailer demand aside from 
that of a few wholesalers. 

The goal of every salesman for a 
wholesale house and every salesman 
for a manufacturer who is desiring 
dealer connections, is the livest re- 
tail distributor in each town. The 
most desirable representation the 
manufacturer or wholesaler can se- 
cure is the dealer who will most 
actively and profitably push the line. 
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In this case, merchandising by mail 
is the logical medium. Whereas 
the personal representative seeking 
dealer connections will spend an 
average of fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars in convincing each dealer of the 
desirability of taking up his line, 
direct mail methods have secured 
dealer representation at a fraction of 
this cost. 

A notable example is a large rug 
manufacturer in the East who had 
been advertising in national maga- 
zines and securing dealer representa- 
tion by means of personal solicitors 
calling only on the dealers in the 
large towns. There were thousands 
of dealers located in smaller towns 
who should have been handling the 
line. A campaign by mail resulted 
in nearly 10,000 new dealers at a 
cost of less than $7 per dealer, 
whereas previously the cost had been 
over $40. 

The retailer who is interested in 
direct mail advertising, who reads 
the advertisements which come to 
him through the mail, is the one who 
is up on his toes, looking for new 
opportunities. The old conservative, 
slow - going, _satisfied-with-the-old- 
rut type of merchant who says, “Oh, 
it’s only an advertisement,” is not of 
much use as a representative to 
manufacturers or wholesalers. It’s 
the live fellow who is keen to the 
value of advertising and keen to op- 
portunities who will make the live 
representative to push your line. That 
is why merchandising by mail is one 
of the most satisfactory ways of 
forming dealer connections. 


Maintaining the Dealer’s Enthusiasm 


Like every other event in human 
life, merchandising is of greatest in- 
terest when it is first tried. The new 
book, the new play, the new dress, 
are all wonderfully interesting. The 
new broom is applied with vigor, and 
the new automobile is out on the 
boulevards every night. But when 
the newness has lost its glamor, and 
that which was unique has become 
an everyday occurrence, the interest 
lags, the enthusiasm is gone, and the 
pep and ginger once exhibited are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

For this natural and very human 
reason it is difficult to keep dealers 
interested and enthusiastically push- 
ing any line. Unless the advertising 
and the sales managers keep alive the 
enthusiasm that was instilled by the 
salesman when he first introduced 
the line to the dealer, the benefits of 
the merchandising plan will soon be 
lost. Keeping the dealers enthusias- 
tic—making them alive to their op- 
portunities—is one of the most im- 
portant functions of merchandising 
through the mail. All the enthu- 
siasm, pep, and ginger that your best 
men on the sales force and in the 
advertising department can muster 
should be reiterated monthly or more 


often in messages of help and en- 
couragement sent to the dealers, who 
are your partners in merchandising 
your wares. 

A bulletin sent out regularly, 
stories of human interest, window 
displays, and other types of sales 
helps—varying with the type of mer- 
chandise and the type of dealer—are 
being used effectively by manufac- 
turers to keep their goods before the 
public and to keep dealers alive to 
their opportunities. Even though 
there is nothing of a particularly 
“peppy” nature to be told to the 
dealer, even though there are no 
stories of golden opportunities im- 
mediately at hand—no tales of won- 
derful success by enthusiastic dealers 
—still the activity of dealers in your 
behalf can be maintained -by mes- 
sages of goodwill. 


Why it Pays to Advertise 


A vivid example of the turnover 
power of an advertised product in 
comparison with one that is lightly 
advertised is drawn from a test con- 
ducted in Chicago by a group of re- 
tail stores. This test covered a period 
of nine months and its purpose was 
to establish the consumer’s prefer- 
ence, with the sales clerks maintain- 
ing an absolutely neutral attitude. 

The articles chosen for the test 
were Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour, 
which is heavily advertised, and three 
other brands of pancake flour which 
are slightly advertised. All brands 
were given equal prominence on the 
store shelves. They were placed side 
by side. So far as the stores them- 
selves were concerned, no one brand 
was pushed beyond another in any 
manner. The clerks simply waited 
for the customers to indicate their 
preference and then tabulated the re- 
sults. Here they are for the groups 
of stores covering the nine months 
period: 

*Cases Sold % 

Aunt Jemima Flour.... 735 72% 

Slightly advertised No. 1 150 15 


Slightly advertised No.2 75 7% 
Slightly advertised No.3 50 5 


*36 packages to the case. 


Manufacturers have become better 
merchants by using mail methods of 
marketing to sell in three ways, 
through’ jobbers, through agents, 
through dealers. 

In some fields there are thousands 
of manufacturers’ representatives, 
many of whom issue catalogs, and all 
of these representatives can be 
reached by the appropriate type of 
mailing pieces showing the merit of 
the merchandise, and its stability. 
This type of presentation once saved 
the life of an important factory. 
This factory was manufacturing an 
article for the order of a mail order 
house. Because of this large volume 
of business from the mail order 
house, it was not deemed necessary 
to make any further sales effort, but 
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one morning, after putting about a 
million dollars into equipment and 
spending years perfecting the device 
itself, the factory received: informa- 
tion from the mail order house that 
after a certain date this mail order 
house would make the product itself 
in its own factory. An analysis of 
the field showed that there were 1,169 
jobbers handling similar devices and 
a mail presentation was made to these 
jobbers which resulted in a volume 
of business which enabled the manu- 
facturer to weather the storm and to 
build up new merchandising con- 
nections. 

One of the common quests of 
manufacturers is for some large 
wholesaler to take care of all of their 
product. They forget that whoever 
has the sales right to their goods has 
the right to dictate whether or not 
they shall remain in business. 


This is the fifth of a series of money- 
making articles specially written for 
“Forbes” by Homer J. Buckley, the 
man who can show you how to get 
more profit out of a postage stamp. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 





The Business Ten 


I. Honor the chief—there must 
be a head to everything. 

2. Have confidence in yourself 
—make yourself fit. 


3. Harmonize your work —let 
sunshine radiate and penetrate. 

4. Handle the hardest job first 
each day—easy ones are pleasures. 

5. Do not be afraid of criticism 
—criticize yourself. 

6. Be glad and rejoice in the 
other fellow’s success—study his 
methods. 

7. Do not be misled by dislikes 
—acid ruins the finest fabrics. 

8. Do not have the notion that 
success means money-making. 

9. Be enthusiastic—it is con- 
tagious. 

10. Be fair and do at least one 
decent act every day in the year. 


—The Best Way. 
* * Ok 


There seems to be a certain qual- 
ity implanted in many human be- 
ings which makes them want to 
force square pegs into round 
holes. They develop an inordinate 
pride in their own judgment, and 
none can tell them they are wrong 
except the insolvency court.— 


Axiom. 
x * * 


Give us a man young or old, 
high or low, on whom we can 
thoroughly depend, who will stand 
firm when others fail—the friend 
faithful and true, the adviser hon- 
est and fearless, the adversary just 
and chivalrous; in such an one 
there is a fragment of the Rock 
of Ages.—Dean Stanley. 
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The Real Remedy 
for High Freight Rates 


Why Transportation Costs Are Already Beginning Long 
Decline Without Reduction of Railroad Profits 


UCH HAS BEEN said and 
written of late regarding 
high freight rates, and nu- 

merous plans have been brought 
forward for reducing the cost of 
transportation. 

The merits of the fundamental 
proposition are not generally un- 
derstood. The primary reason for 
this lack of understanding is easily 
found. It is this: in all involved 
problems, such for example as the 
tariff, the principal commentators 
who really understand the 
subject are biased and nat- 


By Thomas Gibson 


est reductions proposed would not 
add $5 annually to per capita 
wealth. That freight rates must 
come down is, however, a more 
reasonable conclusion. 

The peculiar phase of the proposi- 
tion is that freight rates will certainly 
and automatically decline without 
legislative assistance of any kind; 
and, by the same token, no conceiv- 
able form of legislative or political 
interference can ever bring about re- 
ductions in current rates without re- 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
understand the phenomenon thor- 
oughly and have, in fact, made it 
the basis for some of their deci- 
sions, but these decisions are not 
widely published and are seldom 
read by the merely general ob- 
server. Competent railroad offi- 
cials also understand the proposi- 
tion thoroughly. Whether or not 
the political propagandists under- 
stand it is an open question, but if 
they do they certainly are not going 
to explain it. If freight rates 
are going to fall they do not 








urally act as special plead- 
ers. The truth is found be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The economic factors re- 
sponsible for the current 
high rates are not clear to 
the lay mind and are quite 
easily and plausibly mis- 
represented and misunder- 
stood. So far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, the result 
of the conflicting argu- 
ments is that people either 
accept without examination 
the claims of one side or 
the other, or are complete- 
ly bewildered. Yet the 
proposition, stripped of its 
technicalities: and of ex- 
traneous matter,’ is not so 
involved as it appears. As 
a correct decision on the 
subject is of importance to 





it is. 


business. 


The Railroad Problem from 


a Business Angle 


USINESS men are prone to 
consider the railroad prob- 
lem as something too deep for 
any one but an expert. In detail 
But the fundamentals, dis- 
cussed in this non-technical ar- 
ticle by Thomas Gibson, are the 
familiar ones that underlie all 
They are stated so 
simply, so clearly and convinc- 
ingly, that every business man 
who reads will get new under- 
standing of the business of trans- 
portation. 


wish to give credit to the 
action of economic laws— 
they want it for themselves. 

In order to clear the 
ground for a simple expla- 
nation of the forces which 
will inevitably bring about 
a reduction, it is necessary 
to refer first to the reason 
for the present high rates, 
the legal aspects of the 
matter, and the merits of 
the remedies proposed by 
the exponents of political 
remedies. 

The reason for the pres- 
ent high rates may be set 
forth in a few words. The 
cost of producing trans- 
portation has advanced so 
greatly that it is necessary 
to charge higher prices in 
order to allow a fair return 

















all classes, it is the purpose 
of this article to set forth 
from a wholly detached point of 
view and with the utmost brevity 
the true merits of the controversy. 

The agitation against high 
freight rates is a manifestation of 
discontent. Whenever any class of 
people find themselves losing 
money, or not making as. much 
money as they think they should, 
they are ready to listen to any one 
who promises to improve their for- 
tunes. At such times political as- 
pirants appear on every side and 
offer their services. The burden of 
the present controversy is that 
high freight rates are responsible 
for the unsatisfactory position of 
the farmers and that freight rates 
must come down. The first state- 
ment is not true, as even the great- 





sort to class legislation and the com- 
plete upsetting of clearly defined 
constitutional rights. 

If nothing in the nature of a 
great economic upheaval occurs, it 
is quite reasonable to assume that 
freight rates will be reduced in 
1924 and each year thereafter un- 
til the irreducible minimum is 
reached. And this decline should 
be accomplished without injustice 
to the railroads or to any one else. 

A rather surprising statement, 
but it will-appear quite clear once 
it is explained. It is a remarkable 
thing that this natural and inev- 
itable downward trend of rates has 
not been set forth in simple form 
by those who cannot fail to be 
aware of it. The members of the 


on invested capital. Wages, 
which represent more than 
50 per cent. of all costs, are 
now 61.2 cents per hour as com- 
pared with 27.6 cents in 1916, 
an increase of about 125 per cent., 
and all other cost factors are high- 
er. New equipment and improve- 
ments and betterments cost much 
more, and the price of borrowed 
money is greater. In such circum- 
stances it is humanly impossible to 
sell transportation at the old price 
and still keep the business going. 

The legal status of the roads can 
be explained with equal brevity. 
The Constitution guarantees fair 
compensation for all property used 
in the public service. The Supreme 
Court has decided again and again 
that compensation shall be based 
on the value of the property so 
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used. The orthodox rate allowed 
public utility corporations is 6 per 
cent. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has fixed the compen- 
sation of the roads at 534 per cent., 
explaining, however, that this is 
5% per cent. after taxes, which 
closely corresponds with the cus- 
tomary rate of 6 per cent., as other 
public utility corporations are com- 
pelled to pay their taxes out of the 
6 per cent. allowance. And at this 
point in the discussion it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that no 
politician or other exponent of 
lower freight rates has been hardy 
enough to suggest that a fair re- 
turn should not be allowed the 
roads or that 53% or 6 per cent. is 
an unduly high rate. This fact has 
a strong bearing on what follows. 

The first move of the political 
agitators was directed against Sec- 
tion 15a of the Transportation Act. 
This is the rate-making clause, the 
salient paragraph of which reads 
as follows: 

In the exercise of its power to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates 
the Commission shall initiate, mod- 
ify, establish or adjust such rates 
so that carriers as a whole (or as 
a whole in each of such rate groups 
or territories as the Commission may 
from time to time designate) will, 
under honest, efficient and economi- 
cal management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way, 
structures and equipment, earn an 
aggregate annual net railway oper- 
ating income equal, as nearly as may 
be, to a fair return upon the aggre- 
gate value of the railway property of 
such carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation; Pro- 
vided, That the Commission shall 
have reasonable latitude to modify or 
adjust any particular rate which it 
may find to be unjust or unreason- 
able, and to prescribe different rates 
for different sections of the country. 
—Section 15a, Paragraph 2. 


Politicians Change Tactics 


This paragraph contains the es- 
sence of the Transportation Act, 
except as regards consolidation of 
the roads into a limited number of 
systems and the provisions regard- 
ing labor, neither of which is ger- 
mane to the present discussion. A 
moment’s reflection will show that 
the paragraph quoted is merely a 
definite prescription for the guid- 
ance of the Commission. Strike it 
out of the Act, or repeal the Act 
altogether, for that matter, and the 
rights of the railroads will not be 
changed in a single particular, ex- 
cept that the Government would no 
longer be able to recapture a part 
of the surplus earnings of the most 
prosperouus roads. The Constitu- 
tion itself guarantees all that is 
contained in the provision and the 
Supreme Court has denounced, and 
would denounce, any other method 
as being confiscatory, unconstitu- 
tional, and illegal. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been 
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delegation of responsibilities to my 


of their executive positions—to see 


My 
Favorite | 
Motto 


By words, acts, confidence and 


immediate business associates con- 
vince them of the full importance 


that they receive full credit for re- 
sults of such responsibilities as- 
sumed.—H. D. G. 














governed by the same injunction 
ever since it was created. Those 
who have closely followed the dis- 
cussions of the Commission and 
who are not swayed by prejudice 
know that their efforts have con- 
stantly been directed toward fix- 
ing rates at a level which would 
produce a fair return. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there has been no great 
variation in the return on property 
value until very recently. The 
average net return of 1916 and 
1917 was the greatest ever secured 
by the roads. The Commission did 
make a mistake inimical to the 
railroads in not taking account of 
the fact that the price of capital 
was rising steadily for years prior 
to the war and that this phenom- 
enon called for a rising rate of 
compensation. That, however, was 
an error for which they may be 
excused, as only a limited number 
of close students of economics un- 
derstood its workings. If we want 
concrete proof of the extent of 
ignorance on this phase of the sub- 
ject we have only to glance at the 
quoted prices of British Consols 
for a period of years prior to the 
war. These sacrosanct annuities, 
widely held by investors and fre- 
quently described as the world’s 
premier investment security, fell in 
price year after year, not because 
of anything intrinsically wrong 
with them, but because the price of 
capital was rising. The holders of 
these and all other classes of se- 
curities having a fixed or limited 
rate of return saw their principal 
dwindling from year to year with- 
out knowing why. This shrinkage 
was inevitable, for it is as certain 
as any law in physics that if capi- 
tal returns 4 per cent. in one quar- 
ter and can command 6 per cent. in 
another and equally safe quarter, 
it will flow from the former to the 
latter until an equilibrium is ef- 
fected. The fall in fixed income 


securities was not confined to rail- 
road issues. It extended to every 
class of bonds or limited stocks. 
But this is by the way. As has 
been pointed out, the deletion of 
Section 15a from the Transporta- 
tion Act would have no power to 
bring about a reduction in freight 
rates, and the politicians who were 
clamoring for and promising lower 
rates soon realized this. They were 
constrained to seek something less 
easily exposed. They finally set- 
tled on the one possible ground for 
plausible argument and agitation; 
that is, an attack on the value of 
the railroad properties. As com- 
pensation is based upon property 
value, any reduction in the valua- 
tions would correspondingly re- 
duce freight rates. The progres- 
sives faced a somewhat embarrass- 
ing position in this regard, as the 
law under which the railroads were 
valued was fathered and its terms 
dictated by their own leading pro- 
tagonist—Senator La Follette. 


Attack Government Valuation 


When this Act was passed in 1913 
its supporters no doubt sincerely 
believed that the railroads were 
greatly overcapitalized. Most peo- 
ple did believe that railroad capi- 
talization was largely water. But 
after ten years of investigation and 
the expenditure of about $85,- 
000,000, preliminary calculations 
showed that official valuation of 
the roads was in excess of total cap- 
italization. From the standpoint of 
the politicians something had to be 
done about this and nothing could 
possibly be done except to attack 
the validity of the Government’s 
estimates of property value. 

The progressives now state that 
the Government estimate is some 
ten billion dollars too high and on 
that claim they have gone before 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Why Vauclain Has No Frills at Baldwin Plant 


the industrial welfare platform as 
industrial welfare is understood 
to-day. It is a matter of plain 
common sense, and far-sighted em- 
ployers have so recognized it for 
many years. A man who is trained 
to his job and who can’t work is 
a liability to himself and to society. 
He is of value to his employer. He 
is entitled to be helped back to the 
point where he can resume pro- 
duction. Therefore, the industry 
that fails to take care of its work- 
ers is, in my opinion, shortsighted 
and bound to suffer. 

“As to the thirteen-hour night 
shift, I do not hear any criticism 
of it from the men putting in the 
time. The truth is that they like 
it. They work long hours, it is 
true, but they work only five 
nights a week, from Monday until 
Friday. They are off duty Satur- 
day and Sunday, day and night, 
and all day Monday. The result 
is that they get a short vacation 
every week, and it gives them 
time to do things and to go to 
places that could not be reached in 
a single day or a half day. An- 
other thing about the shift is that 
it appeals to men who want to get 
through their work and be done 
with it. It has been my experience 
that that is the feeling of the ma- 
jority of workers. The eight-hour 
day is all right where it will do 
the work of an industry, but I be- 
lieve most workmen would vote 
for five ten-hour days in prefer- 
ence to six of eight hours. 


Plant Never Closed by Strikes 


“One of the tests of the long 
shift comes on occasions when we 
are trying to rush out some im- 
portant orders, and the night-shift 
men are asked to put in one, or 
even two, extra nights. That 
doesn’t happen very often. But 
when it does the great majority of 
them put in the extra time cheer- 
fully, getting extra pay, of course. 
They do not have to work seven 
nights. 

“No individual is more inde- 
pendent than the average Ameri- 
can workman, and so long as that 
fact is borne in mind in industrial 
relations very little trouble will be 
experienced. He wants a fair rate 
of pay and no unasked-for advice 
about his private and personal af- 
lairs. The best commentary on 
our industrial relations is the fact 
that in all the history of the plant 
it has never been completely closed 
by a strike. We had some trouble 
during the Philadelphia car strike 
of 1910, but most of the strikers 
came back. Eighty per cent. of tHe 


(Continued from page 136) 


men once employed here return after 
leaving.” 

One of the things noticed by the 
visitor to the Baldwin shops is the 
lack of the usual placards contain- 
ing working rules and regulations. 
In 1831 the jeweler, Matthias 
Baldwin, founded the works that 
still bear his name, and at that 
time, according to Mr. Vauclain, 
he established the whole industrial 
relations platform of the company 
by lifting from the second letter 
of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
third chapter, the sixth to fifteenth 
verses. It may be worth while to 
quote these passages: 


The Baldwin Labor Policy 


“6—Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which he received of us. 

“7—For yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us, for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you. 

“8—Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought; but wrought with 
labor and travail night and day, that 
we might not be chargeable to any 
of you. 

“O0—-Not because we have not pow- 
er, but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to follow us. 

“10—For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that 
if any would not work, neither 
should he eat. 


“11—For we hear that there are 
some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are 
busybodies. 


“12—Now them that are such we 
command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread. 


“13—But ye, brethren, be not 
weary of well doing. 


“14—And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, 
and have no company with him, that 
he may be ashamed. 


“15—Yet count him not as an en- 
emy, but admonish him as a 
brother.” 

“The rules governing those who 
labor in the great industry over 
which I preside are in conformance 
thereto, and apply equally to all, 
from the president down,” said Mr. 
Vauclain when he announced the 
foregoing labor policy. “They were 
put in force before I was born and 
observed without modification dur- 
ing all these years excepting as to 
hours of labor and additional com- 
pensation for overtime, prescribed 
in simple form and so few in num- 
ber that all can understand and 
obey.” 

It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to attack the Baldwin policy, 
nor to defend it. Doubtless there 
is much to be said on both sides. 





In fairness, however, it should be 
stated that Vauclain’s laconic state- 
ment, “it works,” is not the guid- 
ing principle of his industrial pol- 
icy. There is a certain human 
touch in the vast, loosely knit labor 
organization of the Baldwin shops. 
It is maintained in spite of the 
fact that building locomotives is 
hard work that attracts for the 
most part hard, upstanding men; 
men of virtually every nationality 
—the very type of men that fur- 
nish elsewhere a perfect breeding 
ground for such unions as the I. 
W. W. They do not make much 
headway at Baldwin’s. 

Explanations may differ. Doubt- 
less the workers take a certain 
pride in being told that they are 
not coddled, that they are treated 
as individuals. This treatment 
manifests itself in various little 
things. I ran an electric crane in 
the Baldwin boiler shops for two 
weeks about seventeen years ago, 
on the night shift. I cannot say 
that the thirteen hours were easy 
ones, and they were certainly not 
over profitable to the Baldwin 
Works, since I slept at least five 
hours through all the racket, be- 
tween operations of the crane. But 
the thing that stuck in my memory 
was payday and the fact that no- 
body asked for a receipt. 


Vauclain Sets the Pace 


Only a few months ago Mr. Vauc- 
lain reversed all the rules of employ- 
ers complaining about the modern 
workman’s lack of production, by 
asserting that per capita produc- 
tion is the highest in history—in 
dollar value or in manufacturing 
units. “Wages are higher, of 
course,” he said. “Why shouldn’t 
they be when the workman is pro- 
ducing more?” At the same time 
he predicted that the day is com- 
ing when industry will be com- 
pelled to “take off its hat” to the 
common laborer, the ditch digger, 
the unskilled man who does hard 
and disagreeable work. The ad- 
mission that wages must go higher 
as improvements in machinery in- 
crease per capita production and 
as service and the cost of service 
increases, reflects a definite trait 
of sincerity in Vauclain’s character 
which has done more than any- 
thing else to prevent labor troubles 
at his plant. It is said that he 
works himself harder than any man 
in his employ. As a rule he is at 
his desk at seven o’clock. And it 
is also said that the one lesson he 
finds it hardest to learn is that 
most men are unable to keep his 
pace. 
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The National Accounting Machine can be adapted to many S 
different kinds of accounting problems. It is being used for a 
sales analysis, cost analysis, purchase analysis, inventory 

records, expense analysis, and various other forms of 

accounting. We should be glad to show you how it can be 

adapted to your work. 
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HERE is no measure of a product’s value equal to the actual results it has 
accomplished. For that reason the following statements should interest every 
executive who is seeking better records at lower costs. 


Richards & Conover, wholesale hardware dealers in Kansas City, 
Mo., use the National Accounting Machine for sales analysis. 
They have saved the time of three employees. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, saves the time of 
eleven employees through the use of this machine in sales analysis. 


Foley Brothers, wholesale grocers, St. Paul, Minn., save the time 
of three employees by using this machine on sales analysis work. 


The Herring Motor Company, wholesalers of auto accessories in 
Des Moines, Iowa, save the time of two employees in sales analysis. 


Wilson Brothers, manufacturers and jobbers of men’s furnishings, 
Chicago, make considerable saving in labor through the use of 
this machine in sales analysis. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, analyzes its 
sales quickly and economically with this machine. 


These are just a few of the instances in which the National Accounting Machine has 
made remarkable savings. There is not one exceptional case in the list. 


The application of the National Accounting Machine to different problems is prac- 
tically unlimited. A wire or letter to our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
will bring complete information regarding the use of this machine. 
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The Real Remedy for High 


their followers and propose to go before 
Congress. They state that their own esti- 
mate of thirteen billion dollars as the total 
value of all the railroad properties is the 
result of investigation by “competent engi- 
neers” and “responsible public authorities,” 
but they fail to name any of these authori- 
ties, to describe the methods by which 
the round figure was arrived at, or to 
designate the source of the huge amount 
of money which would be required for 
erecting any estimate worthy of the 
name. 

The writer has made an unbiased and 
conscientious effort to find the basis for 
this alleged estimate, but without much 
success. The first mention of thirteen 
billion dollars as the value of the rail- 
roads was made by Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa. This so-called estimate was 
based upon a compilation of the aggre- 
gate market value of all railroad securi- 
ties in the year 1920, during which year 
these securities sold at the lowest fig- 
ures ever recorded. The method em- 
ployed appears to be too silly to waste 
comment on, but it may be pointed out 
in passing that the low prices of rail- 
road securities in 1920 were directly due 
to influences growing out of the Euro- 
pean war, including the high price of 
capital, the diversion of capital to more 
remunerative industrial enterprises, and 
the return of several billion dollars 
worth of railroad securities held abroad. 
Therefore, Senator Brookhart would 
base the value of our railroads on the 
European war. 


How Estimates Are Arrived At 


The Brookhart proposal was soon 
laughed out of court, but that thirteen 
billion dollar figure still remains. It is 
impossible to trace it to any other 
source. One may go so far as to state 
openly that no real estimate of values 
has at any time been made by any one 
except the Valuation Committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 
as stated, this has occupied the time of a 
great staff of high-grade engineers and 
accountants for ten years and has cost 
some $85,000,000. One is constrained to 
believe, therefore, that Senator Brook- 
hart’s original “estimate was considered 
as good a figure as another and has sim- 
ply been perpetuated. At any rate, it is 
impossible to discover any other tangible 
source for this much-heralded figure. 
It appears almost incredible that such an 
unsupported statement should receive 
serious attention, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Gustave Le Bon’s 
study of the popular mind, “The Lead- 
ers of Crowds,” will throw some light 
on this phase of the subject: 


Affirmation, pure and simple, kept 
free of all reasoning and all proofs, 
is one of the surest means of making 
an idea enter the minds of crowds. 
The conciser an affirmation is, the 
more destitute of every appearance 
of proof and demonstration, the more 
weight it carries... . Affirmation, 
however, has no real influence unless 
it be constantly repeated, and so 
far as possible in the same terms. 


It has at times been stated that Sen- 
ator La Follette’s “estimate” of railroad 


(Continued from page 152) 


valuation is ten billion dollars. This is 
a mistake, arising from his claim that 
the valuation placed on railroad prop- 
erties was too high by ten billion dol- 
lars. The official valuation is usually 
stated in round numbers as being twenty 
billion dollars and, by a simple process 
of subtraction, a remaining value of 
ten billion is assumed. But Senator La 
Follette did not say anything about the 
official valuation. He said “the differ- 
ence between the valuation contended 
for by the railroads and the basis of 
valuation advocated by responsible pub- 
lic authorities amounts to about ten bil- 
lion dollars.” That is entirely different. 
It is, in fact, another vagary, as no ag- 
gregate valuation has ever been “con- 
tended for by the railroads.” Individual 
roads have entered claims for higher 
valuations than those fixed by the Com- 
mission, but that is all. 


What Statistics Reveal 


In these circumstances we are forced 
to conclude that the only aggregate val- 
uation worthy of the name is that of 
tke Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For the class 1 roads this total was ten- 
tatively fixed at $17,940,481,000, as of De- 
cember 31, 1919. To this sum has been 
added expenditures for improvements 
and betterments amounting to $531,137,- 
000 in 1920, $303,346,000 in 1921, and $400,- 
000,000 (estimated) in 1922. The total 
tentative valuation of class 1 roads is, 
therefore, $19,175,164,000 at present. The 
tentative valuation of class 2 and 3 roads 
is in round numbers about one billion 
dollars additional. 

The claim of a total valuation of thir- 
teen billion dollars is a patent absurdity. 
Since 1907 the capital expenditures of 
the roads have been under rigid super- 
vision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. From 1908 to 1921, inclusive 
(the latest complete figures), the roads 
added to property investment $7,308,253,- 
329. Therefore, a thirteen-billion-dollar 
present valuation would put the invest- 
ment prior to 1908 at $5,691,746,671. The 
total railroad mileage in 1907 was 227,- 
454 miles. In 1921 it was 258,285 miles. 
And this is to disregard entirely the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court that 
cost of reproduction at current prices 
must be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating property value. The reader can 
draw his own conclusions, 


Government Ownership No Panacea 


.Most of the progressive orators assert 
or imply that the burden of high freight 
rates can be escaped by government 
ownership. This is a fallacy which has 
been responsible for many disastrous ex- 
periments. Except in rare cases it has 
never been possible to operate public 
utilities as efficiently or as cheaply under 
government ownership as under private 
management. It has never been possi- 
ble at all where politics and political 
patronage were injected into the prob- 
lem. The truth is concealed from the 
masses because it really is possible to 
reduce rates, run the property at a loss 
and let the government make up the deficit. 
But when it is realized that government 
has not a dollar—not a penny—of its 
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Freight Rates 


own, and that it can only give to one by 
taking away from another, the injustice 
and folly of such a process at once be- 
comes apparent. If space permitted it 
would be interesting to produce logical, 
precedential, and circumstantial evidence 
that government ownership results in a 
higher instead of a lower price for trans- 
portation. But the experience of recent 
years should convince any fair-minded 
observer. For example, the roads thus 
far in 1923, with an average of less than 
1,700,000 employees, have been able to 
handle a much larger business than was 
handled under Federal control in 1920 
with an average of 2,033,832 men. 

The theory of cheapening transporta- 
tion through government ownership is on 
all fours with most of the other radical 
plans for relieving a disturbed economic 
situation; that is, the purchasing and 
holding of grain by the government, or 
the elimination of the middleman. In 
the first case, the policy advocated would 
aggravate the trouble by stimulating the 
wrong kind of production instead of al- 
lowing the laws of supply, demand, and 
price to force the essential readjustment. 
In the second case, it would be quite 
safe to say that if a bushel of wheat 
were traced from the farm to the con- 
sumer’s table no feasible way would be 
found to eliminate any part of the in- 
termediate costs. The railroads, the 
owners of storage facilities, the miller, 
the maker of sacks and barrels, the 
wholesaler and retailer, these and many 
others must play their part and receive 
their compensation. If there were any 
way to eliminate any of them it would 
be found without any help from poli- 
ticians. Competition would take care of 
that. If a large manufacturer of bread 
or anything else could find a way to 
cut the cost even fractionally, be sure 
it would be done. 


Magnus Johnson Explains 


An illustration of the specious char- 
acter of most of these Utopian plans 
was afforded during one of Senator Mag- 
nus Johnson’s recent speeches. The 
Senator was loudly advocating higher 
wages for workingmen and higher re- 
turns for the farmer. One of his audi- 
tors asked if higher wages would not 
mean higher transportation costs, and 
it higher prices for farming products 
would not increase the workman’s cost 
of living. To which the Senator replied, 
“I haven’t worked out the details yet.” 
This is deliciously funny, as funny as if 
King Canute had stated that he had not 
worked out the details of controlling the 
ocean’s tides. The chances of overcom- 
ing natural laws by working out the de- 
tails would be equally good in either case. 

So much for the merits of the pro- 
gressive propaganda. It is now in order 
to set forth the real remedy for higher 
freight rates. The cure lies in the com- 
bined actions of what are technically 
known as, (1) the law of increasing re- 
turns, and (2) the secular trend. ‘This 
sounds rather formidable, but it can be 
reduced to plainer terms. 

The law of increasing returns, simply 
explained, refers to the increase in the 


(Continued on page 161) 
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The Story of an Unusual Career 


stage the State Superintendent of 
Bauks blocked his progress by with- 
holding permits to acquire additional 
branches. 

[he outcome can be told most 
briefly and vividly by the simple 
statement that the Bank of Italy now 
has 70 branches; total resources in 
excess of $280,000,000; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $23,- 
000,000; upwards of 450,000 de- 
positors, the largest number of any 
bank in the United States; 14,000 
stockholders; and shares worth $230 
each as compared with $100 nine- 
teen years ago, at the start. As a 
matter of fact, each share of Bank 
of Italy stock carries a share of 
stock of the Stockholders’ Auxiliary 
Corporation which has capital and 
surplus and undivided profits of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. This is a 
California organization organized 
about eight years ago for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the acquisition of 
established banks for conversion into 
branches, through purchase 
by it of not less than two- 


(Continued from page 144) 


travel many miles through a district 
where pandemonium reigned. He 
decided to proceed down the nenin- 
sula to “Seven Oaks,” his San Mateo 
home, and there bury the treasure. 
So the caravan set out, accompanied 
by two soldiers and several trusted 
employees. 

“The next day, while the ruins of 
his bank were still smoldering, Gian- 
nini addressed a circular letter to all 
his depositors, telling them that a 
good part of their money was imme- 
diately available in cash. In aadi- 
tion, he offered to lend money to all 
those who wished to rebuild struc- 
tures wiped out by the fire. Despite 
the confusion, most of those letters 
reached the persons for whom they 
were intended. Hundreds of people 
took advantage of his loan offer, with 
the result that the North Beach sec- 
tion around Telegraph Hill—the Ita!- 
ian quarter—was the first area to 
spring up from its own ashes. 

“By setting up a desk on the docks 


formed his associates that he was con- 
vinced serious financial trouble was 
brewing. And he issued orders that 
the bank husband its stock of gold. It 
quietly paid out paper currency and 
stored large and still larger supplies 
of the yellow metal, until the vaults of 
his own bank were filled to overflow- 
ing and space was obtained in the 
vaults of another bank. 

When the panic engulfed the coun- 
try, banks everywhere found them- 
selves obliged to limit or stop en- 
tirely gold payments and, in many 
instances, clearing house certificates 
were resorted to. The Bank of Italy, 
however, stood up strong as a rock, 
meeting with shining gold every de- 
mand made by its customers. 

The Bank of Italy’s action quickly 
became the talk of the city, and such 
a troop of new depositors were at- 
tracted that their deposits, often in 
gold, enabled Giannini to let the bank 
where he had stored his overflow 
use it for its own purposes. 

Similarly, when the World 
War came along, the Bank 








thirds of their capital stock. 


b] 


give the Bank of Italy a 
working capital of $30,000,- 
000 


The combined stocks really I 


This record has not been 
won without ceaseless initia- 
tive, dynamic energy and in- 
vulnerable courage. 

How, for illustration, did 
Giannini meet the unprece- 
dented situation precipitated 
by the San Francisco disas- 
ter of 1906? His fledgling 
institution, please remember, 


T IS every man’s duty,” says 
A. P. Giannini, “to strive to 
give his children the best possible 
equipment for life. But to leave 
millions to young sons is danger- 
ous. Each of us is better for hav- 
ing to make our own money in 
the world. God meant us to 
work. Those who don’t work 
never amount to anything. To 
take from any one the incentive 


was then only a-year-and-a- 
half old. How could it best 
serve the stricken inhabit- 
ants? That was the ques- 








to work is a questionable ser- 
vice.” 


of Italy was so. strongly 
fortified that it not only was 
able to subscribe for large 
sums of Liberty Bonds—it 
carries about $50,000,000 
Liberty Bonds as its first line 
of reserve—but it never had 
to send a dollar’s worth of its 
send a dollar’s worth of its 
paper to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to be redis- 
counted. 

Since “nothing succeeds 
like success,” it is perhaps 
not astonishing that other 
banks in California and else- 
where have been energeti- 
cally and rapidly acquiring 
branches. all another 











bank in California has more 





tion given first and doni- 
nant consideration by Gian- 
nini. One writer thus graphically and 
accurately described how Giannini 
forced the emergency and caused his 
institution to rise, Phoenix-like, from 
the ruins, stronger and more popuiar 
than before: 

“After walking for miles through 
the maze of desolation Gianrini 
reached the institution about noon. 
The flames were already only a block 
away. Hastily commandeering two 
horsedrawn rigs from his old com- 
mission house, he loaded one of them 
with money and securities. In the 
other he had the forethought to place 
a supply of all the blank forms and 
stationery to resume business with- 
out delay. 

“Where could he take his valuabl+ 
cargo? Oakland was across the bay, 
with a jagged wall of flames be- 
tween ; to reach the stronghold of the 
Presidio it would be necessary to 





while the fire was still burning, and 
putting a clerk there to take deposits 
from the commission men, Giannini 
was the first banker in the city to 
re-establish his business. In the 
midst of the chaos following the con- 
flagration, he hung out the ‘Bank of 
Italy’ sign on the home of his brother 
in Van Ness Avenue (a street which 
the fire and shock had spared intact), 
and opened a ‘calamity day book.’ 
Records show that of all the fire vic- 
tims to whom Giannini lent money 
not one failed to repay the full 
amount loaned. 

Banking calls for foresight, for 
business prescience, for ability to 
analyze economic trends. Giannini 
demonstrated convincingly that he 
possessed these qualities months be- 
fore the fatal 1907 panic broke loose, 
Returning from a trip to New York 
and other Eastern centers, he in- 


branches than the Bank of 
Italy. 

Meanwhile, Giannini was extending 
his banking operations in other 
directions. 

The success of his operations 
in California inspired the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in New 
York to invite and urge him in 1911 
to establish a bank there. At 
first he refused, because he still had 
much creative work to do at home; 
but in 1918 he consented to go if the 
members would raise $1,500,000 in 
stock from not fewer than 1,000 
stockholders. This sum and more 
was readily subscribed by over 1,000 
individuals. The East River Na- 


tional Bank was acquired, Dr. A. H. 
Giannini (A. P.’s brother) was in- 
duced to move from California to 
New York to take the presidency, 
and this institution has grown from 
resources of three-and-a-half million 
(Continued on page 169) 
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Is All This Pessimism 
Warranted? 


What About Business? 
Are Stocks Headed Down—or Up? 


Admittedly, lack of confi- 
dence in the immediate out- 
look is widespread. Pes- 
simism prevails. But what 
are the FACTS? Is busi- 
ness headed downhill; are se- 
curity prices on the edge of a 
violent break? 


Get the Facts 


A thoroughgoing Brookmire 
investigation has _ revealed 
some surprising things about 
inventories, trade conditions, 
foreign demand—each a fac- 
tor of moment in the trend of 
business and security prices. 
You may have this data with- 
out cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon—Today. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Please send me your latest Bulletin S-4. 
My interest is primarily in Business 
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Incidentally, the record being made by Los 
Angeles is a very frequent topic of con- 
versation elsewhere and, one might add, 
the cause for no little envy and even 
jealousy. Various states and cities are 
raising very large sums to conduct national 
publicity campaigns with a view to attract- 
ing men and money to develop their 
potential resources. 


The West is proud of the fact that a 
rapidly-increasing number of great in- 
dustrial enterprises having their main 
plants in the Eastern half of the country 
are now building important branch works 
in the West, especially along the Pacific 
This movement is correctly in- 
terpreted as convincing evidence of the 
growing importance of the West in popu- 
lation, in wealth, in industry. 

To come out of the heart of the West 
and step into the heart of Wall Street is 
like stepping out of sunshine into a drizzle 
of sleet. 

Cheerfulness, activity, optimism, are al- 
most universal out there. 

Gloominess and bearishness are almost 
equally universal in stock brokerage and 
bond circles. 

One New York banker thus explained 
this: “The Western people don’t try to 


Views of 


E. H. Gary, president of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, talking to 
the members, said that it was doubtful 
if the United States could at present be 
of much assistance in attempts to re- 
store the equilibrium of Europe. Mr. 
Gary said it would not be appropriate 
for the United States to take sides in 
European controversies, and he pointed 
out that this country is, or at least 
might be, independent of all other coun- 
tries “so far as business and progress 
and prosperity are concerned.” 

“It may be stated with confidence 
that the outlook is good,” said Judge 
Gary. “Inquiries for iron and steel are 
unusually large, many of them urgent. 
Purchases for railroad and _ general 
building purposes, for oil development 
and production, for canning purposes, 
for the automobile trade and many other 
lines are now very large as a total and 
from appearances may be expected to 
materially increase in volume during the 
next six months, unless something un- 
foreseen and unwarranted shall be pre- 
cipitated. 

“The actual purchasing necessities of 
our communities are very great at pres- 
ent, and there is plenty of money to 
pay for whatever is needed. It is up to 
business management in every line to 
take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered. Let us have faith in the future 
and do our part, proceeding always with 
good judgment, prudence and within 
the limits of our resources, but steadily 
forward toward the goal of prosperity 
which we know is ahead and will be 
greater than ever before.” 

Presenting an “optimist’s birdseye 
view of business conditions and pros- 


figure things out ahead as we do here. 
They live in the present. We here aren't 
worrying over conditions as they are at 
present, but are worrying a good deal over 
what they may be next year.” 

Be that as it may, it does not make for 
pessimism to reflect that practically all 
wage-earners throughout the length and 
breadth of the country are fully employed 
at pay which gives them the greatest pur- 
chasing power in their history, that we 
have an abundance of money and credit 
available at favorable terms, that the great 
majority of our farming population are at 
least moderately well off, and those in 
the South exceedingly prosperous, that our 
transportation facilities are better than 
they ever were before and netting reason- 
able profits on the biggest volume of traffic 
ever carried, and that the rank and file of 
the people are both spending and saving 
rationally. 

As for European conditions, at least it 
can be said that the prospect of instituting 
remedial measures are .omewhat more en- 
couraging than they were a few weeks ago 
or a few months ago. 

Is it too much to expect that the in- 
creasing of the dividend rate by the United 
States Steel Corporation directors will do 
something to dispel Wall Street’s gloom? 


Leaders 


pects,” Governor Crissinger, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, told the mem- 
bers of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce that current affairs of the world 
contain a decided preponderance of ele- 
ments that are reassuring to “that great 
majority of people who do not expect 
and who do not want either a millen- 
nium or a revolution.” He added, how- 
ever, that the “inextricable” mixture of 
politics with efforts at economic re- 
habilitation provided serious difficulties 
and stayed what otherwise would stand 
as. an unsurpassed record of world 
economic revival. 

“Business is quiet, but it is getting bet- 
ter and will be in volume by April,” 
said J. A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., in an- 
nouncing the decision of the company 
to erect a 600-ton blast furnace and two 
pipe mills at the Indiana Harbor plant 
of the Steel & Tube Co. of America, in 
the Chicago district, a subsidiary. 

With the exception of two “sore 
spots,” the world’s business conditions 
are Satisfactory, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover said in commenting on trade 
outlook. Mr. Hoover takes an optimis- 
tic view of the present situation. He 
regards as “sore spots” the agricultural 
depression in the Northwestern grain 
belt and the chaotic conditions in Ger- 
many. He holds that there are suffi- 
cient sources of stability to overbalance 
the “sore spots.” Domestic business 
conditions are regarded as satisfactory. 
Orders placed by Japan for steel and 
other building materials are expected to 
improve the industrial situation somie- 
what 


Seymour L. Cromwell, president of 
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the New York Stock Exchange, in an 
address before the Bond Club of Cleve- 
land, opposed State control of industry 
and defended speculators. “We _ hear 
much,” said Mr. Cromwell,’ about 
State control and State ownership these 
days, but State control of business is by 
no means the panacea which it is often 
represented to be. I believe in most 
cases business men know more about 
their business than Government officials 
ever could; that they can conduct their 
business better than Government off- 
cials could conduct it; and that in the 
long run the characteristically American 
system of private initiative in business 
is from the moral standpoint just as 
high, if not higher, than the system of 
State control in actual practice. 

“If we are to maintain private initi- 
ative in business we must not forget 
that the power exercised by individuals 
must be accompanied by a genuine feel- 
ing of responsibility for the public. 
Business must be free, but it must not 
be selfish at the expense of the com- 
munity.” 

Differentiating between a speculator 
and a gambler, Mr. Cromwell said the 
speculator is “needed at all times by 
American industry to absorb its risks 
and make conservative investing pos- 
sible for other less daring men.” 


Opposes Hasty Legislation 


“Transportation,” says E. M. Herr, pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., “is absolutely essential 
for life as we know it. The whole social 
and industrial structure of the United 
States has been built upon the basis of a 
free movement of persons and goods. 
Throttle this movement, and troubles at 
once begin to multiply. Industry slows 
down; unemployment increases; fuel and 
other commodities, including certain food 
products, become hard to get; prosperity 
disappears; and want and misery spread. 

“It is imperative that future legislation 
should not be passed hastily nor at the 
urge of political self-seekers. Only after 
the broadest and most careful studies can 
adequate laws be framed. Indeed, it is an- 
doubtedly best that no railroad legislation 
of any kind be passed for at least a year 
to come. 

“In an honest and enlightened public 
cpinion lies the security of the nation. 
When the public comes to understand the 
railroad problem as it affects the livelihood 
of each individual, public approval will so 
support the railroads that the kind of 
transportation needed for continued growth 
and prosperity will be insured.” 

“What is most needed in the West is 
more people.” That is the opinion ex- 
pressed by Howard Elliott, chairman of 
the Northern Pacific executive board, 
after a tour of inspection over his line. 
“Our road and equipment are in fine 
condition for going into winter,” said Mr. 
Elliott. “With the 5,000 new freight 
cars put into service the last 14 months, 
we are in fine shape for cars. The 
motive power is in good condition, and 
track and terminal properties are all in 
excellent shape. The volume of car 
movement west of the Rockies is 


much greater than last year, showing 
that the western country is doing a lot 
of business and is fairly prosperous. 
Everywhere there is a hopeful aspect 
and a good outlook. Towns and cities 
along the lines are doing a good retail 
business.” 











How much 
should your dollar earn ? 


UPPOSE you buy a bond— just a good 


average bond that pays a low enough return 


to be reasonably safe. 


If business conditions favor the issuing company — if 
commodity prices go down, no labor troubles develop and 
sales hold up — fixed charges will be earned with a 
margin for safety. Your bond may even increase in 
security. If money rates go down meantime prices will 
rise and you will be in a stronger position than ever. 


But if business conditions go against the issuing company — if 
material costs increase, labor trouble develops, sales fall off, adverse 
legislation is passed or competition increases—earnings shrink and 


the security of your investment 


is undermined. If money rates 


increase meantime also you suffer in equity if not of principal. 


How, then, are you to get reasonable security for your invest- 


ment funds? 


Since fundamental business conditions govern the future value of 
every security — and since these fundamental conditions can be 
forecast as has been demonstrated during the last 20 years — you 
should select your bonds not only on present conditions but also 
Following this policy 


on their value under coming conditions. 


you enjoy 


Safety of Principal— because 
your security increases as con- 
ditions change and 


Maximum Yield—because the 
inherent worth of your bond 
is not generally recognized. 
It naturally yields a slightly 
higher return than the popu- 
lar favorites of the moment. 


It is the mission of Babson’s Reports 
for Investors to supply complete 
and unbiased facts on the present 
situation together with scientific 
forecasts of coming changes that you 
may see what is ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. The service 
also recommends individual bonds 
for investment selected after thor- 
ough investigation of both present 
and future growth. 


Thousands of keen executives have 
already solved the investment prob- 
lem by following these specific re- 
commendations. You can enjoy the 
advantage of this complete service 
together with the counsel of a corps 
of unbiased investment engineers 

‘on the investment of your funds at 
a small annual cost. 


Babson's Repotts 


FOR INVESTORS 







A. s 
Bargain 
in BONDS 


What class of bonds will be ben- 
efited by the next change in fun- 
damental conditions? 







The Babson Barometer Letter, just 
off the press gives you the plain 
facts on the present situation and 
shows you what is ahead for (1) 
Tax Exempt Bonds (2) Savings 
Bank Legals (3) Business Men’s 
Bonds and (4) Speculative Issues. 








If you’d like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis, tear out the 
MEMO —now. 


Memo fer your 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. L-35 = and 
copy of booklet, “Investing,” giving full 
detaiis of the Babson Method. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of market 
opportunities. 


They enable the larger in- 
vestor to diversify his hold- 
ings, thereby increasing mar- 
gin of safety. 


Our booklet which explains 
the many advantages offered 
by Odd Lot Trading furnished 
on request. 


Ask for F. 413 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash, 














John Muir & 0. 


{New York Stock Ex. 
Members } New York Cotton Ea 
LN. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex, 


61 Broadway New York 

















Odd Lots 


enable you to buy at 
retail the same high- 
grade securities that 
large investors buy in 
wholesale lots. 


In this way you can di- 
versify your holdings 
among securities that 
are readily marketable 
—a wise plan. 


We have a special depart- 
ment for odd lot orders of 
any listed securities—send 
for our free booklet on 


“Trading Methods” 
Ask for J. 


CisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Berohunge 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Business Is Good—Extra Dividend on Steel Coin- 
mon an Important Sentimental Influence 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 
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[ ECLARATION of % of 1 per cent. 

extra dividend on steel common, in 
addition to the regular quarterly 14% per 
cent., putting the stock “speculatively” 
on a 6 per cent. annual basis has given 
encouragement to timorous bulls 
than anything that has happened since 
the long decline began last March. 

Bearish estimates which placed earn- 
ings of the Steel Corporation for the 
third quarter as low as $39,000,000 were 
shown to be ridiculously far from the 
mark,.and even the cautiously optimistic 
estimates of as much as $43,000,000 were 
left far behind. 

\nd it is to be hoped that the Steel 
Corporation’s courageous dividend 
action, along with its remarkable show- 
ing of earnings, will drive home one 
that the country needs’ very 
much to learn—that business is good. 

Read this from a recent issue of the 
“Guaranty Survey,” published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 

“The present scale of business activity 
is high as compared with any but peak 
standards. A resumption of the ab- 
normal production and rapidly rising 
commodity prices, which were the out- 
standing features of the spring boom, 
is not a prerequisite of continued 
prosperity.” 

But, more than anything else, a strong 
upward movement in the leading spec- 


more 


lesson 


ulative stocks would steer sentiment 
into constructive paths. The belief that 
this would occur has recently been 


strengthened by the action of the 
market in stubbornly resisting, at least 
insofar as the speculative leaders are 
concerned, all attempts to force a re- 
newal of widespread liquidation. The 
writer feels as certain as one can be of 
anything connected with the stock 
market that a turn, and an important 
turn, in one direction or the other, is at 
hand. And his best judgment is that 
that turn will be upward. 

If the upward turn comes in a con- 
vincing manner it may then be pos- 








sible—after the arguments of those who 
have been predicting a further decline 
in business have been refuted by the 
course of events—to inject disbelief into 
the statements of those who have been 
glibly predicting a continued and long- 
drawn-out decline in commodity prices 
based on rather vague arguments that 
such has been the experience after all 
post-war booms. 

It must be admitted that post-war 
booms have generally been followed by 
long and dreary years of business de- 
pression and falling prices; but how its 
the observer to know when a post-war 
boom, in all its ups and downs and in- 
termittent periods of semi-depression, 
has spent its force? Wasn't it eight 
vears after the close of the Civil War 
before there came anything like a panic, 
and wasn't it at least ten years before 
prices started downward in earnest, and 
aren't we now only five years removed 
from the close of the World War? 

With our building program years 
behind, with our gigantic public utility 
industry only beginning to develop our 
water powers and actually several years 
behind requirements, with our electrical 
industry figuring on the necessity of 
building new plants to meet insistent 
demands, with our railroads just be- 
ginning to see the light of day, with our 
steel industry put to it to meet delivery 
demands in spite of plant capacity 
enlarged to meet war needs, and with 
revolutionary changes which are bound 
to react favorably upon demand taking 
place in many different lines, is it likely 
that America will enter a period of long 
depression at this stage of the game? 
And with gold pouring in from Europe 
on every boat and our people busy mak- 
ing the things that our people have the 
money to buy, is it likely that prices will 
stav on the down-grade? 

The writer’s humble opinion is that 
the post-war boom, in its different and 
successive nhases, still has at least three, 
and probably five or more years to run. 
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How Are 
You Fixed 


for that “rainy day”? 
Every dollar you invest 
now will look mighty 
big then. 


It’s easy to accumulate 
income producing se- 
curities by our conve- 
nient partial payment 
plan. 


$25 a month invested in 
sound bonds at 6%, 
with the interest re- 
invested semi-annually, 
becomes $4101 in ten 
years and $7261 in 15 
years. 


Send for a copy of 
“4 Sound Method of 
Building Capital” 


Ask for pamphlet C 21 


AHBickmored[p 


Il] BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


ONDITIONS in 

our basic indus- 
tries are always un- 
dergoing changes. 
A digest of current 
conditions in several 
important lines is 
given in our Novem- 


ber financial letter. 


Copies to investors 
upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 
120 BROADWAY 


NEw YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Real Remedy for High 
Freight Rates 


(Continued from page 156) 
profit margin in cases where the factors 
of cost do not rise as rapidly as the total 


revenue from sales. To apply the prin- 
ciple to everyday affairs it may be said 
that if a merchant can sell 100 articles 
at 50 cents he will make more profit 
than by selling 50 articles at 60 cents, 
That this applies to the volume of rail- 
road traffic is certain. There is no de- 
bate about it. Some years ago the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission stated 
that “in no business is mere volume so 
important as in the railroad business.” 
More recently, in ordering a reduction in 
freight rates in May, 1922, the Commis- 
sion said “shippers and carriers alike 
agree that if freight traffic is increased 
by a given percentage the percentage of 
increase in operating expenses should 
be one-half as great.” Here we have a 
definite formula, 

The secular trend refers to the natural 
increase in volume of business from 
year to year due (1) to inerease in popu 
lation and (2) to increase in the number 


of things consumed by the individual, 
The second factor is frequently over- 
looked, but it is vital. We have only 


to glance about our houses or offices 
and draw a comparison between” the 
things used by our ancestors to realize 
the importance of the equation, 
Volume of railroad trafhe rises at the 
rate of about 8 per cent. annually, There 
are occasional fluctuations, it is true, but 
that is the normal 


average expectation, 


The Law of Increasing Returns 


Combine these two factors and con 
sider the inevitable effects. This may 
be done in the most graphic form by a 
simple mathematical calculation, The 
figures employed in the following table 
represent approximately the actual pres 
ent relations: 


Example 1—First Year 


Property value........ $.20,000,000,000 
Gross revenuc......... 6,000,000,000 
Operating costs........ 4,850,000,000 

Net income........ $1,150,000,000 


or 5.75 per cent. on property value. 


Example 2—Second Year 
(Assuming an 8 per cent. increase in 
gross and half that much increase 
in costs). 


Property value........$20,000,000,000 
GOSS revenue......... 6,480,000,000 
Operating cost#........ 5,090,000,000 

Net income........ $1,390,000,000 


or 6.95 per cent. on property value, 


Therefore, freight rates would have to 
be reduced $240,000,000 in the second 
year in order to keep the profit down 
to the stipulated return of 5.75 per cent, 
on property values. 

Observe that this reduction does not 
contemplate any decline in wages or 
cost of materials or any increase in effi- 
ciency through improved methods. The 
fall in rates is due entirely to the opera- 
tion of the law of increasing returns, 
and unless something abnormal inter- 
venes, the fall will be automatic and 
absolute. And it will continue year 
after year until the irreducible minimum 
is reached, 

This is tot a highly theoretical 

(Continued on page 163) 











Nassau Electric 


Railroad Co. 


Ist Consolidated 4s 
Due 1951 


An underlying Bond 


of the new Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Sys- 
tem, 


Price to yield about 


814% 


Request circular TAL-2) 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 32754 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the larvest Na- 
tional Bank weat of the 
Mississippi, offers instrue- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns, Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint, 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 


Central West. 
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Cities Service Co. 
Preferred Stock 


Maximum Yield 
Within the Margin of Safety 


The net earnings of Cities 
Service Company (12 
months’ basis) for the first 
8 months of 1923, together 
with the number of times 
Preferred Stock dividend 
requirements were earned, 
are given below. 


Year Net Dividends 
Ended Earnings Earned 


anuary.. . $14,354,892 2.43 times 
ebruary. 14,727, 079 2.50 


March.. 15, 176, 308 2.55 “ 
April..... 15,528,247 2.63 “ 
MEAY.... v0 15,665,347 2.65 “ 
june...... 15,783,829 2.66 “ 
eee 16,009,628 2.70 “ 
August... 16,116,326 2.71 “ 


Send for Circular P-16 and a 
copy of “Serving a Nation.” 


SECURI CINa 
Hen L.Doherty 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities | 


WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


Some stocks, selling at low 
levels, and on which pessim- 
ism is rampant, are a buy 
RIGHT NOW. 


Others in a similar position 
are headed for lower prices— 
in some cases for probable re- 
organization. 


WHAT TO BUY 
and 


WHAT TO AVOID? 


Can you separate the “sheep from the 
goats?” A right decision is of vital 
importance to you. 





























We have just prepared an analysis of 
the existing stock market conditions, 
pointing out certain individual issues 
that seem to us to be on a sound basis— 
others that should be avoided. A few 
copies are available for FREE distribu- 
tion. 
Simply Ask For Bulletin FN-10 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Monthly Railroad Earnings 


ECAUSE the peak of traffic is 

reached during the month of 
October, it is natural that railroad earn- 
ings should be the largest in October 
for any month of the year. By carefully 
watching the results over a period of 
years it has been detet‘mined just what 
percentage of the total the month of 
October, and every other month, should 
contribute. October net operating in- 
come of the Class 1 roads averages 11.2 
per cent. of the total for the year, 
whereas if each month contributed an 
equal amount; that is, one-twelfth of 
the total, it would be 83 per cent. 
September earnings are 10.8 per cent. 
of the total for the year. August con- 
tributes 104 per cent. February 
averages the smallest for any month, 
with only 5.4 per cent. Each month, 
therefore, contributes a fixed percentage 
of the total and unless allowance is 
made for this a comparison of one 
month’s earnings with another is mean- 
ingless. The fact that September earn- 
ings are better than those of August, 
and October better than those of 
September, is the normal expectation, 
and does not necessarily mean that 
earning power is improving. 


September Results 


In comparing railroad earnings for 
September the same month a year ago 
should be chosen if the proper 
perspective is desired. To earn 5.75 per 
cent. on property valuation the net 
operating income of the Class I roads 
for September should amount to $118,- 
936,500. For the railroads to earn at 
the rate of 5.75 per cent. on property 
valuation net operating income in 
August should be $114,434,500. Actual 
net operating income in August was 
$98,343,235. Such earnings statements as 
have appeared to date for September 
show substantial increases over August, 
and also over September a year ago. 
New York Central, for September, re- 
ported net after taxes of $6,011,007, as 
compared with $3,607,935 in September a 
year ago. For the twelve months net 
amounted to $60,496,603, against $35,- 
067,988. Union Pacific reported a net in 
September of $6,572,518, against $3,556,- 
901 a year ago. For the nine months, 
$27,672,382, against $21,429,647. Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, $551,682 
in September, against $97,490 a year ago, 
and for the nine months $8,611,783, 
against $4,545,501. 


Larger Net Gains 


Railroad traffic has been at record 
high levels for a number of months and 
gross income has been correspondingly 
large, but gains in net income, as a 
general rule, have not been proportion- 
ately as great up to the present time. 
This has been due to very large expen- 
ditures for maintenance of equipment 
in an effort to bring the state of repair 
up to a new high level. This program 
has practically been completed and the 


effect of more normal maintenance ex- 
penditures is partially visible in the 
September earnings statements, as wit- 
nessed by the larger gains reported 
above. Income for October should 
show even more pronounced gains over 
October a year ago. It is probable that 
with the present volume of business and 
maintenance expenditures of norma! 
size, net operating income would be at 
an annual rate substantially in excess of 
5.75 per cent. on property valuation, 
especially for the Eastern and Southern 
districts. As it is, earnings for the 
Eastern district were at the annual rate 
of 6.18 per cent., and for the Southern 
district at the annual rate of 6.34 per 
cent. for the eight months ended 
August 31. 


Turn in Shipping 


After a long period of readjustment, 
the shipping industry, as vital to inter- 
national commerce as the railroads are 
to national trade, has shown signs of 
making a turn for the better. Led by 
International Mercantile Marine pre- 
ferred, which has recently scored an 
advance of several points, the shipping 
stocks have also apparently turned for 
the better. It is reported that Septem- 
ber witnessed a somewhat more than 
seasonal expansion in certain branches 
of the ocean freight markets, accom- 
panied by moderate strengthening ot 
charter rates. Improvement has been 
especially noticeable in the South 
American and coastwise trades, and the 
Japanese reconstruction demands are 
expected to furnish employment for 
much hitherto idle tonnage on _ the 
Pacific Coast. The shipbuilding industry 
has also shown signs of looking up. 


Packard Makes Record 


Aided by the popularity of its single- 
six, the Packard Motor Car Co. has re- 
ported the largest gross business—with 
the exception of one boom year—in its 
history in the year ended August 3i, 
1923. The number of cars sold—21,571— 
set a new high record. After preferred 
dividends, earnings were $2.54 a share 
on the 2,377,020 shares of common stock 
of $10 par value, as compared with 90 
cents a share on 1,188,510 shares in the 
previous fiscal year. According to 
President Macauley, “the company’s 
financial structure shows unusual 
strength.” 


Japan Faces Prosperity 


Department of Commerce _ cable 
despatches point out some things of 
much interest to American industry. 
Shipbuilding and electrical industries 
were seriously damaged by the earth- 
quake and the demand for electrical 


equipment is heavy. The Japanese - 


Government probably will make direct 
purchases of lumber and steel products 
in the United States, and many of the 
new business buildings will be of rein- 
forced concrete, steel framed. Demand 
for machinery to replace that destroyed 
in factories is also reported to be heavy. 
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The Real Remedy for High 
Freight Rates 


(Continued from page 161) 


proposition. It is amply supported by 
precedent. In 1888 the ton mile rate 
(revenue received for carrying one ton 
one mile) which is the standard of stat- 
istical measurement, was about 1 cent. 
In 1916 it was 7.15 mills, the lowest in 
history. But mark this, the profits of 
the railroads broke all records in 1916 
in the face of the highest wages and 
highest cost of materials ever established 
up to that time. That is proof positive 
f the working out of the law referred 
oO. 

Because of conditions brought about 
by the European war the ton mile rate 
rose to an average of 1.26 cents in 1921, 
the highest record in forty years. From 
this high level rates have much room to 
fall, and they are sure to fall. In fact, 
the decline is already in evidence. The 
1922 average was 1.17 cents. The current 
rate is 1.08 cents, the decline being due 
in part to reductions ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and in 
part to reductions voluntarily made by 
the roads. 

If wages or costs of materials, or both, 
should rise from the present level, freight 
rates would be reduced that much less. 
Ii costs should decline, rates would be 
reduced that much more. These are en- 
tirely separate considerations. 


t 
L 


Making Many Improvements 


There is no way—absolutely no way 
—to bring about a reduction in freight 
rates except through (1) the operation 
of the law of increasing returns, or (2) 
an increase in the profit margin through 
lower wages, lower prices of materials, 
or greater efficiency. The two processes 
may, of course, operate in combination. 

It may be contended that the greatly 
increased volume of business so far in 
1923 has not resulted in the expected 
increase in the profit margin. This is 
true, but the reason is easily discovered. 
In April of this year the roads openly 
announced a program for bringing the 
physical condition of their properties up 
to a high state of perfection. That this 
work is approaching completion is a mat- 
ter of statistical record. On January 1, 
1923, the percentage of locomotives 
awaiting heavy repairs was 21.1 and of 
freight cars awaiting repairs 9.5 per cent. 
On September 1 the percentages were 
14.7 and 7.7, respectively. As the ob- 
jectives sought were 15 per cent. and 5 
per cent., it will be noted that the loco- 
motive program, representing the most 
expensive part of the work, has been ex- 
ceeded, and there has been great im- 
provement in the condition of cars. 

It is obviously idle to assume that such 
great improvements could be carried 
forward without spending money. No 
valid objections can be erected as re- 
gards these abnormal expenditures. A 
high state of transportation efficiency is 
for the benefit of all concerned, including 
the shippers, the general public, and, ul- 
timately, the railroads and their security 
owners. A high state of efficiency makes 
for economy in operation and a lower 
ratio of operating costs. Therefore, 
freight rates will be reduced more rapidly 
and materially in the future because of 
these expenditures than would otherwise 
have been the case. 











HENRY EVANS 


NEW YORK 








It is dangerous to tamper— 


with a sound credit system 


Credit is based on values. The stronger 
the security, the sounder the credit, and 
the backbone of security strength is in- 
surance. These axioms emphasize the im- 
portance of carrying insurance in only the 
reliable, time-tried companies. 


Specify Fidelity-Phenix for the utmost 
in credit safety—it costs no more. 


FIDELITY -PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cash Capital—FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Chairman of the Board 





CHICAGO 


Cc. R. STREET 
President 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bond Department where 
information regarding gen- 
eral investment conditions 
or specific securities is 
readily obtainable. 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF OFFERINGS 


Bank of Italy 


ALIFORNIA’S larg- 
est bank maintains a 





Particular service on 
Pacific Coast issues 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
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Superior 
Safeguards 





COMPLETE knowl- 

edge of Southern 
investment conditions, 
resulting from the pur- 
chase and sale of the 
obligations of Southern 
Communities for a 
great many years, en- 


ables Caldwell & Com- ° 


pany to select and offer 
to investors the most 
attractive issues of 
Bonds in the whole 
country. 


The normally strong 
demand for capital to 
finance the steady 
growth of Southern 
cities, permits the en- 
forcement of definitely 
superior safeguards 
which you will be able 
to recognize for your- 


self. 


Before investing send 
for the free book, ““The 
South’s Answer,” and 
descriptions of current 
offerings of Ca dwell7% 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
Place yourseif in posi- 
tion to take advantage 
of the exceptional in- 
vestment opportunities 


which the South offers. 


Caldwell & Co. 


Nashville 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 


First Mortgage Bonds 


620 Union Street 
Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“THE SOUTH’S ANSWER” and Current 


Offering List 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Attractive Bond Investments for Incomes Free 
from Burdensome Surtaxes 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


N AN EARLIER article, the effect of 

the income surtax on those having 
large annual incomes and the solution 
by substituting tax-exempt bonds was 
discussed. It was pointed out that the 
rich man’s handicap was a boon to those 
in moderate circumstances. The suriax 
is not an important consideration until 
the annual income reaches about $30,000. 
Those having incomes under this amount 
can afford to purchase taxable bonds 
and pay the surtax. A return of from 
6 to 7 per cent. in taxable bonds is com- 
paratively easy to find and after pay- 


approximately $11,500,000,000, some of 
which will no doubt be liquidated in 
gold, particularly the British debt. This 
situation certainly means a protracted 
era of relatively low money rates, bar- 
ring of course, seasonal flurries. 

The effect of money rates on bond 
prices is too well known to need dis- 
cussion here. Suffice to say, bond yields 
and money rates maintain a close par- 
allel, and when money rates decline, 
bond yields decline, or in other words, 
bond prices advance. This is due to the 
fact that capital is mobile and flows 




















Bonds for Investment 
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Yield 
Rate Due Price % 
4s 1933 83 6.85 
5s 1946 88 6.00 
4s 1950 66 6.75 
5s 1957 82 6.30 
6s 1942 96 6.35 
5u%s 1953 91 6.15 
Se.” 1952 83 6.30 
5s 1932 90 6.5( 








ment of the surtax in the lower brackets 
the net yield is still as high as the in- 
vestor procured in the past. 

The accompanying table contains eight 
suggestions for the consideration of 
those having incomes under $30,000. The 
surtax amounts to about 1.25 per cent. 
of yield on taxable bonds where the in- 
come totals $30,000. Where the income 
is less the surtax is, of course, smaller. 
Thus, were the investor having an an- 
nual income of $30,000 to purchase the 
St. Louis-San Francisco 4s, 1950, to yield 
6.75 per cent., he would actually have a 
net return of about 5.50 per cent. after 
payment of the surtax. If his income 
were smaller he would be able to save 
a larger part of the yield through a 
smaller surtax. 

The bond market at the present time 
is relatively low, being in fact, close to 
the bottom prices for 1923. Average 
prices of forty bonds, according to the 
New York “Times” Index, are about 634 
points below the high reached in August, 
1922. All things considered, bonds are in 
a buying position from the standpoint 
of permanent investment. The reaction 
in bond prices during the last two or 
three months has been more or less a 
seasonal development caused by a mod- 
erate upturn in interest rates accom- 
panying crop harvesting and :noving re- 
quirements in the West. This special 
pressure will soon be lifted, and it is 
reasonable to believe bond prices will 
rebound. Aside from the seasonal rally 
in prices, which normally might be ex- 
pected around the year-end, there are a 
number of underlying factors that point 
toward a gradual advance in quotations 
over a period of years. There is a 
superabundance of credit in this country, 
and as time goes on the supply is likely 
to increase rather than otherwise. For- 
eign governments owe the United States 


from the commercial market into the in- 
vestment market, and vice versa, where- 
ever employment to the best advantage 
is found. 

Of course, a period of unusual busi- 
ness expansion, or inflation, might be 
sufficient to upset the outlook by creat- 
ing such a demand for capital that 
money rates would advance substan- 
tially, as they did during the war period. 
Such a contingency seems highly im- 
probable unless there is a return to war 
conditions. Another war would call for 
liquidation of practically all fixed income 
bearing securities, of course. 

Another influence on bond prices of 
almost equal importance to that of 
money rates is changing commodity 
prices. A decline in commodity prices 
means a greater purchasing power for 
the fixed income from bonds and a 
greater value to the principle itself. For 
example, the United Light & Railway 
5s, 1932, in the accompanying table are 
quoted at 90. A $1,000 bond would, 
therefore, cost $900. Taking wheat as 
representing all commodities and assum- 
ing that it were now worth $1.50 a 
bushel, one of these bonds would have an 
exchange value of 600 bushels of wheat. 
If, by 1932, when the bonds mature and 
will be paid off at par, wheat has de- 
clined to $1 per bushel, the bonds could 
then be exchanged for 1,000 bushels of 
wheat. Thus, an advance of only 10 
points in the price of the bonds has re- 
sulted in almost doubling its purchasing 
power because of the decline in the 
price of wheat. Wheat is not selling at 
the price quoted, but is simply taken to 
represent all commodities, the Bureau of 
Labor Commodity Price Index now 
being just a little above 150, while 100 
represents the average 1913 price, and 
it is not impossible that at some future 
date the level will again return te 100. 
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Simply because prices are high now is 
no assurance that they wii! remain high. 
Following the War of 1812 prices went 
considerably higher than they did in 
1920, but by 1842 had fallen below 100. 
Again, during the latter pat of the 
Civil War prices almost reached 1920 
levels, but fell below 100 by 1878. Com- 
modity prices have already declined from 
a high of 226 in 1920 to around 150. 

A long period of falling prices 
subsequent to a war is due to the fact 
that industrial expansion is stimulated to 
meet war needs and when these are with- 
drawn, peace-time requirements are less 
than production capacity. There are 
already signs that this is due at the 
present time and the weight of prob- 
abilities favors a considerable period of 
falling prices. The textile, leather, cop- 
per, shipping, fertilizer and tire indus- 
tries among others are already built up 
on a larger scale than consumption re- 
quires. The petroleum industry is in the 
same position, but due to other than 
war causes. The motor industry appears 
to be approaching this stage. 

Reference is made to the fact that 
high surtaxes have caused the rich in- 
vestors to switch into tax-exempt bonds 
and this also has been a contributing 
factor to lower prices for taxable bonds. 
There is a considerable amount of agi- 
tation for a reduction in surtaxes and 
should these be modified there would be 
a considerable demand created for tax- 
able bonds by those who cannot now 
afford to buy them. This is another fac- 
tor of potential strength in the present 
bond market. To sum up: the factors 
on the side of higher bond prices are 
the prospect of lower interest rates, 
lower coinmodity prices, and a reduction 
in income taxes. On the other side 
there is only the possibility of an un- 
usual business boom reaching a state of 
pronounced inflation. 














|About Important People 











W. W. Nichols, president of the 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., was 
elected president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association. 

Elisha Lee was appointed vice-president 
of the central region of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, to succeed the late Col. 
James A. McCrea. 

Alfred P. Walker, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., was elected a director 
of the Puritan Mortgage Corp. 

Robert H. Treman, president of the 
Tompkins County National Bank of Ithaca, 
and Theodore F. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., were nominated 
as directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York by the New York State 
Bankers’ Committee on Nominations. 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., head of the War 
Finance Corporation, has sold his Stock 
Exchange membership to Charles J. 
Coulter for $79,000. 

The Edison Medal, an award for meri- 
torious achievement in electrical research, 
was presented to Professor Robert An- 
drews Millikan of the California Institute 
of Technology. 

Appointment of Clyde W. Warburton 
as Director of Extension Work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
was announced by Secretary Wallace. 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New Yor«k 





© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 






A Record that will 
Stand the Acid Test 


‘THE record of S. W. STRAUS & CO. stands today 
conspicuous and unique—a record of 41 years with- 
out loss or even delay in payment to any investor, 
Such a claim might mean much or little. It means 


In duration, it covers 41 years in the actual 
purchase and sale of first mortgage securi- 


In volume, it has involved the handling of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in securities 
of proven, demonstrated safety. 


In policies and management, it has meant 
the fixed and undeviating policy of safety 
and protection of investors; and un- 
changed control and management of this 
Company since its inception. 


Backed by this real and genuine record of safety, 
STRAUS BONDS, yielding 6 and 6'2%, in $1000,$500, 
and $100 denominations, represent an investment 
both sound and attractive. They should fill at least 
a part of every strong box. Investigate this record 
and these bonds. Write today, and ask for 


BOOKLET K-1311 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep informed on the business 
and financia) situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be wn by those in- 
teres’ 


Sent for 3 months witheut charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1992 


Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
@ Broadway New Yerk City 








The Facts 
About Speculation 


A New Book by 
THOMAS GIBSON 


Author of “Pitfalls of Speculatien” and 
“Simple Principles of Investment” 


For particulars address 


GIBSON & McELROY 
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10% of Florida’s 
Population Is in 
Jacksonville! 


This statement is significant to 
investors, as population invariably 
increases values. 

Jacksonville has steadily grown 
in size. In 1910 it had 57,000 in- 
habitants, in 1920, 91,000, now con- 
siderably over 100,000. At present 
rate of increase the city will house 
a population of 225,000 by 1928. 

For profitable investment, Jack- 
sonville presents timely opportun- 
ities, in a favored section, where, 
statistical experts predict, during 
the next decade the greatest com- 
mercial and industrial growth will 
take place. 

Money is in good demand, at a 
high rate of interest, justified by 
the diversified needs of a progres- 
sive city entering upon a new era 
of development, and by the agri- 
cultural and horticultural progress 
of the state of which Jacksonville 
is the financial center. 

Investors are invited to write for 
copy of booklet, “Investment Op- 
portunities in Jacksonville,” which 
gives concise information about 
the city, nad the numerous oppor- 
tunities offered for the safe and 
profitable use of capital. 


City Advertising 


Department 
Room 108, City Hall 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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| drag figures on the production of 
motor cars and trucks for the last 
three years are given in the table here- 
with. The data for September, this year, 
are based on figures received from 183 
manufacturers. Twenty-eight of these 
make both cars and trucks. In all 95 com- 
panies make cars, while 116 make trucks. 
Twelve manufacturers have recently gone 
out of business. 


BUSINESS «xd TRANSPORK. 
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grade one team of horses could haul only 
20 barrels at a trip. It would have taken 
20 teams and 20 drivers to deliver the 
crop within the 60-day shipping season, 
and that would have cost much more than 
$6,000. One motor truck hauled the whole 
crop within the time limit and, based on 
the old price of 25 cents a barrel for hau!- 
ing the potatoes by horses, paid for itself 
by this work alone—From N. A. A. M. 

















PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
1921 1922 1923 1921 1922 1923 

se ee 43,086 81,693 223,819 4,831 9,517 19.646 
February 68,088 109,171 254,771 7,830 13,291 22,067 
MN nk adic on 130,263 152,959 319,768 13,328 19,920 35,037 
CU 2 eee aeons ree 176,439 197,222 344,639 18,070 22,488 37,862 
Cn see 177,438 232,457 350,409 18,070 23,948 43,452 
WUE oer etre hse 150,263 263,053 337,359 14,328 26,171 40,973 
i aad 165,615 225,085 297,330 11,132 21,957 30,494 
‘August ........... 167,755 249490 314,372 13,391 24,601 30,619 
September ........ 144,670 187,693 298,910 13,975 19,335 28,455 
ee eee 134,773 2 Re: 13,144 | 
November ........ 106,081 cot  -__e 10,481 k,n 
December ........ 70,725 y1 4! | i 8,593 irs 
In a letter to the recent Boston meeting Bulletin. 


of motor and accessory manufacturers, 
Alvan Macauley of the Packard company 
wrote in part: “I see no reason to fear the 
future. * * * the greatest problem 
facing the automotive industry is not the 
used car problem * * * but the inade- 
quacy of roads and highways. * * * 
The automotive industry must take the lead 
in this great work, which will extend to 
every city and highway in the country. 


* * * Each year that this work is de- 
layed * * * will add $50,000,000 to the 
cost * * * of accomplishing what will 


ultimately have to be done.” 


In 1920 a total of $530,848,000 in new 
road construction was awarded in this 
country, announces the Highways Informa- 
tion Service. In 1921 the amount was 
$630,712,000, an increase of $99,864,000 
over 1920. Last year contracts were 
awarded to the amount of $669,428,000, an 
increase of $38,716,000 over 1921 and 
$138,380,000 over 1920. From January 1 
tc June 1, this year, a total of $384,774,000 
was placed under contract. At this rate 
new highways for which contracts will be 
let during 1923 will cost approximately 
$794,000,000. 


An electric truck in milk delivery work 
saves nearly six seconds per stop and over 
1 cent per gallon of milk in delivery cost, 
compared with “the horse that knows the 
route,” claims an electric vehicle company 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., after making nu- 
merous stop-watch tests. The secret is that 
the man with the knowing horse foots it 
between stops that are close together. The 
horse knows too much. 


A definite example of working conditions 
in which the motor truck is indispensable 
is given in “Dairymen’s League.” F. O. 
Simpson produced 24,000 barrels of pota- 
toes on 160 acres in Maine, 7% miles from 
railway station. On account of the road 


On the motor truck committee of the 
N. A. A. M. the following truck manu- 
facturers are represented: The White, In- 
ternational Harvester, Mack, Autocar, 
Pierce-Arrow, Federal, and Garford. The 
committee has a new secretary, Edward 
F, Loomis, a newspaperman. 


S WEDEN, with about 5 million popu- 
lation, has 40,000 motor vehicles, cars 
and trucks, of which 65 to 75 per cent. are 
of American manufacture. An official 
report to Department of Commerce says 
that open cars of large capacity are the 
preferred type and more generally used 
than in Norway and Denmark, where fliv- 
vers prevail. ‘Prices are 40 to 60 per cent. 
above American quotations. Closed cars 
find only a slow market. In brief, low cost 
and high utility are the chief requirements. 


Outboard boat engines, permitting short 
turns by the propeller and rudder com- 
bined, could be sold easily in Holland, for 
use on the canals, writes the Commercial 
Attache at The Hague. But they must 
be demonstrated. Inboard power equip- 
ment he finds too high-priced for the 
present economical depression. 


Hongkong, the British city of south- 
eastern China, at the close of 1922 had 
135 miles of improved roads in its upland, 
653 automobiles, 322 motorcycles, and this 
year 30 taxicabs have been put into service. 
American vehicles and accessories pre- 
dominate. Shanghai, in northeastern China, 
also has a bus line. 


Coming in from Maine, U. S. A., 2,044 
motor tourists had passed through St. 
Stephens, New Brunswick, before August 
9, this year, reports the American consul 
at St. Johns. He counts on a full thousand 
increase over 1922 before 1923 is over. A 
mysterious telepathy is believed to account 
for the influx. m. % ee. 
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Key to Wheat Problems Must 
Be Found in Production, 
Not Marketing 
(Continued from page 132) 


inexorable law in operation all through 
he business and financial world. 

The trip has served to modify one 
idea I had concerning the marketing of 
wheat. 

I had the idea—did you not have it? 
that the farmer who had to dump his 
vheat on the market as soon as he gar- 
nered it, invariably received a much 
lower price than those farmers whose 
finances or credit enabled them to hold 
back their wheat until the crop-moving 
season was over. 

But what are the facts? 

Whereas it is true that such crops as 
potatoes, apples and onions suffer a 
severe break when the height of the 
harvest season is reached, wheat under- 
goes no such experience. 

Examine carefully the chart presented 
on a preceding page. This record is 
substantiated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who recently stated that the 
wheat producer who sold his wheat at 
harvest time was as well off as if he 
had held his wheat until the latter part 
of the crop year, and by Professor 
James E. Boyle, of the New York State 
College of Agiiculture (formerly of the 
Siate Agricultural College of North Da- 
kota), who has compiled a chart cover- 
ing the last fifty-nine years, which shows 
that the wheat producer who sold at har- 
vest time received as good a price, cost 
of carrying considered, as the producer 
who held his wheat until towards the 
end of the crop year. 


Must Cultivate Self-Help 


Manifestly, therefore, there has been 
much political barking up the wrong 
tree. 

The key to the problem as said at the 
outset manifestly lies in production, not 
in marketing. 

When Bethlehem Steel found that the 
bottom had fallen out of the market for 
ships, it promptly switched its shipbuild- 
ing facilities into other channels, includ- 
ing the building of cars to meet the 
great demand from the railroads. 

When our farmers find, as they have 
been finding, that too much land is being 
devoted to the growing of wheat—par- 
ticularly land whose fertility has been 
seriously impaired by constant subjec- 
tion to the same crop year after year— 
they must, as a matter of sheer self- 
preservation, bestir themselves to seek 
a remedy. 

Unless the farmers themselves have 
enough gumption to do this, with the 
guidance they can receive from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the finan- 
cial assistance now placed within the 
reach of all worthy agricultural bor- 
ruwers, then they will look in vain if 
they look to glib-tongued, popularity 
seeking politicians who noisily champion 
all sosts of delusive and impos.ible nos- 
trunis and panaceas. 

Un'ess our farmers intelligently culti- 
vate seli-help nobody else can heip them 
effeci-vely or permanently. 

At the recent International Farm Con- 
gress, held in Kansas City, not one speakér 
suggested the need of new farm legisla- 
tion, Federal or State. 
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Domestic and Foreign 


Collections 


F YOU finance transactions through the 

medium of drafts with or without docu- 

ments attached, the collecting bank is a most 
important link in your arrangements. 


This Company handles an unusually large 
volume of collection business. Its service 
extends to all foreign countries, as well as 
throughout the United States. 


Through our own branch offices in Europe, 
and correspondents who have been carefully 
selected in this country and abroad, we ren- 
der an exceptional service. 


For the handling of drafts drawn on New 
York and vicinity, we have an organization 
which gives prompt notice of arrival, traces 
and locates cars, makes speedy presentation 
of drafts, and in other ways expedites pay- 
ment. 


We invite you to send your collections 
through us. Full details will be sent on re- 
quest to our Collection Department. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Main Office, 140 Broadway, New York 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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A First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bond 


1% 


Legal for Trust Funds 
in New York State 


Yielding 


about 


Guaranteed as to 


Principal and Interest 


Write for F-8 


PITCHER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street New York 


Telephone John 5854 
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Vv ORE than one thousand Electric 
t Railway men were gathered at At- 
lantic City recently for their annual con- 
vention and spent their time comparing 
notes on local transportation problems. 
The general opinion seemed to be that 
regulatory bodies were treating com- 
panies fair in the matter of rates, and 
that most of the difficulties experienced 
by reason of high wages, high material 
cost and competition with omnibuses 
could be solved by making the public 
better acquainted with all facts. 

“Frankness will win for the electric 
railways,” said J. W. Welsh, executive 
secretary of the American Electric Rdil- 
way Association, and C. D. Emmons, 
president of the Association, and also 
president of the United Railways and 
Electric Company of Baltimore, pre- 
dicted that the use of omnibuses would 
grow. “Whether the bus _ transporta- 
tion business,” he said, “is profitable at 
present is open to argument. Where 
buses can be operated in densely popu- 
lated districts and where the hauls are 
short they can be operated profitably at 
street car fares, but in general trans- 
portation they can serve the public only 
at a high fare.” He walloped the muni- 
cipal operation of street cars in Detroit, 
exposing under a sweltering fire the so- 
called million dollar profit made by the 
city under a five-cent fare during the 
first year of municipal operation. He 
explained that not only had the profit 
disappeared, but that the fare had in- 
creased to six cents with one cent for 
transfer. 


Reaching for Good Will 


Charles E. Elmquist, a widely known 
attorney of St. Paul, who in 1919 was 
appointed by President Wilson as chair- 
man of the Federal Electric Railway 
Commission, pointed out that 300 com- 
panies are making an earnest effort to 
establish better public relations and are 
using paid advertising space to do it. 
He also insisted that substantial progress 
in the industry would be made only 
when the plan of reducing capital to 
the basis of actual value was universally 
accepted. On the whole, his talk was 
optimistic. 

“Every time you pay a street car fare 
in the United States you dig up ap- 
proximately two-thirds of a cent in mu- 
nicipal, State and Federal taxes.” Such 
was the information offered by W. H. 
Maltbie of Baltimore. “An average of 
ten per cent. of all the money electric 
railway companies take in they pay out 
again in taxes,” he asserted, “and this 
means that the average car rider pays 
$4 per year in taxes hidden in street 
car fares.” Responsibility for these high 
taxes rested largely with extravagant 
public officials, he declared. 

“As soon as we return to $5.00 for 
a pair of shoes, the five-cent cigar, and 
the one-cent newspaper, perhaps we can 
also get back to the five-cent street car 
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fare,” was the opinion voiced by F. W. 
Doolittle of the North American Com- 
pany. 

In a paper presented by a special 
committee on highways, it was empha- 
sized that street cars are entitled to the 
right of way. It was pointed out that 
the average street car will carry about 
sixty people and it often is held up by 
an automobile on the track carrying one 
person. 


Management Awarded Prize 


The Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad, of which Britton I. 
Budd is president and general manager, 
was awarded the Charles A. Coffin prize 
for rendering the most distinguished ser- 
vice of any company in the country of 
electric transportation during the last 
year. The road has increased its gross 
annual earnings five hundred per cent. 
in the last seven years and its gross 
freight earnings 1,500 per cent. in the 
last five years and has had wey few 
labor difficulties. 

One of the big features of the North 
Shore management is its merchandising 
of transportation by advertising. Every 
legitimate channel, including newspaper 
display space, company publications, 
billboards and motion pictures, is util- 
ized. 

The company’s brief, submitted to the 
prize committee, said: “No matter how 
frequently trains may run, if they are 
made up of cars of obsolete type, un- 
sightly in appearance and uncomfortable 
in riding qualities, they will not meet 
with popular favor. If the cars are good 
and the roadbed in bad condition, the 
service will not satisfy the public. If 
employees are untidy in appearance, 
careless in the manner in which they 
perform their work; if they do a small 
favor for a passenger grudgingly and 
only when asked, the service is not sat- 
isfactory. If ticket agents are not veady 
to answer correctly and promptly al 
questions asked by the public relative to 
service, prospective customers will turn 
away disappointed and form a poor opin- 
ion of the company.” 





Metropolitan Power Co., a subsidiary 
of the Metropolitan Edison, is now 
building two new power plants of 200,- 
000 horsepower each; one at Middle- 
town, Pa., and the other at Holland, Pa. 
It is stated that each will supply a 
territory of approximately 25 miles 
radius, which makes an area of 1965 
square miles and explains the large 
power. 





Statistics of 187 gas companies show 
that they sold 550,709 shares to 107,094 
purchasers in 1922 and eight months of 
1923. Combined gas and electric com- 
panies sold 700,932 shares to 120,076 pur- 
chasers. The money secured, mostly 


within the communities served, totalled 
$106,836,000. 
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Giannini—The Story of an 
Unusual Career 
(Continued from page 157) 


lollars at time of purchase, to over ° 
P wenty million dollars. 
i It will probably astonish the reader to 
now that New York is the largest 
‘Italian” city in the world, having an 
F lialian population of 800,000. 
E The Commercial Trust Company is 
; inother thriving financial institution 
F conducted under the egis of Giannini, 
4 its resources having more than doubled 
s since being taken over a couple of years N 2 
‘ = SSS 
i Both these institutions are owned j aaieeeall 
a by the Bancitaly Corporation, originally 3 e 
organized as a holding company in New A Beacon Light 
York. It now has a paid-in capital and in) 
surplus of over $15,000,000 and owns con- 


trol of twenty banks in New York and f M4 fi 
California and of one in Italy. This or- O returning con dence 
ganization is in a position to handle various 


kinds of business not coming under the 








During the crisis of 1873, when in- 


scope of either a national or state bank, dustrial depression, public constern- 
and its operations have been very profit- ation and financial ruin plunged 
able, dividends having been paid con- the nation into gloom, the Chemical 
tinuously since date of organization—6 per Bank showed its strength by declan. 


cent. to December 31, 1919, 7 per cent. 
from January 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1922, and 8 per cent. for the half-year 
ending June 30, 1923. 


ing an extra dividend. 





“Old Bullion” stood as a beacon 


The institution in Italy was acquired light of returning confidence, as it 
by the Bancitaly Corporation through the has through every financial storm 
purchase in 1919 of the “—— of Banca fora99 years — protecting our cus- 
Dell’ Italia Meridionale. The name of Fit ° 
the bank has since been changed to Banca tomers—safe-guarding their funds. 
D’America E D'Italia; the head office Seeking New Business on Our Record 


removed from Naples to Rome; the capi- 
tal paid in increased from 3,000,000 lire to 


100,000,000 lire; the resources are now over THE 

500,000,000 lire, having increased to this HEM IG A I 
sum from 28,000,000 lire at the time of 

purchase. It has branches at Milan, NATIONAL 


Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Naples, Palermo 


and Bari. Mr. Giannini’s son, L. M. 
Giannini, has spent almost all of the past Sia 
year in Italy assisting in the installation, satan 
as far as practicable, of American systems. RESET OF NEW YORE 
: Founded 1824 











“Be First in Everything” 


“Be the first in everything,” is one »f 
Mr. Giannini’s maxims. When quite a 
young man, he was the first to introduce 
several improvements in the methods of 
conducting the produce commission busi- 
ness. He was the first to develop branch- 
banking in California on an extensive scale. 
He organized and became president of the 
California Joint Stock Land Bank, the 
first institution of its kind organized on 
the Coast. He was the first to organize 
a special women’s banking department, in 

his Bank of Italy. He was the first to cul- 
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bank in the United States, embracing sev- 



























































eral hundred schools. Philadelphia, Pa. ENNEDY & Co. 

Work os not wear me out. It buoys uEMEEES 
me up,” Mr. Giannini declared to me with Guneutemenes 
_ characteristic forcefulness. “I like to SCHOOL OF COMMERCE norte 
<eep going all the time: I thrive on ob- T B Feb. 1, 1924 74 BROADWAY 
stacles, particularly obstacles placed in my a > NEW YORK CITY 
way by narrow-gauged competitors and r “—_ ting, Ad 
their political friends. If it hadn’t been cde, hae, teamed Gee 
that I encountered so much antagonism cesasial Adeadeieatins. and Basinese ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
while I was trying to give the State of ayo ven ~~ be “— te —_—— 
California a series of strong, well-man- o> tellinnen tte ah : olga Our sas 

’ b k Rg epartmen 

aged branch banks, the Bank of Italy to- ed percents oy g ty = Sny ry Statistical D t 
day might have been perhaps the three- taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions will gladly furnish 
hundredth in point of size in the United oa aes ~~ “ -Y~ — Py informati 
States instead of fourteenth. loans Seiiaenlinn teat than 10,000 stu- - ween 
_“My working hours have been from dents in the university) application any listed 
rm in the morning until late at night. a now for admission Feb- 
nd then when I go home at night I do , ; OC 
all gd piney for next day and next Russell H. Conwell, Pres. ST K OR BOND 
week and next year. Broad and Berks Streets i igati 

But the Bank of Italy is now nearing Philadelphia, Pa. beemeidtewdiiee teamed 
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Safety 


68 Years 
Proven 
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“Is it possible to become rich by 
saving small sums?” 


That question—asked of a prominent 
Chicago ay pod sedge thisreply—““That 
is the way I hat fortune I have 
was 0 rte my y eniy savings.’ 
You, too, can start to build your fortune 
with safe 613% First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. A small amount weeklv, semi- 
monthly or monthly will make you the 
owner of a bond ina few months. While 
saving you earn 6% on your money. 
The cooyrichted plan of the oldest first 
mortgage ba: nking house will help you begin. 
Send for Special Bulletin ex- 
plaining this systematic sav- 
ings plan. Nocharge or obliga- 
tion. Just mail coupon below. 


Greenebaum S Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownership ——- with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855 


Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


-----Use This Coupon------ 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 


Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Pleasé send copy of Special Bulletin which ex- 


plains how to invest savings at 6% while pay- 
ing for a bond. 


Name 





Street __ 





City State 




















We're right on the ground 


y. % 


“Our Monthly Payment 
Plan” of Investment 


tells the easy way to buy First 
Farm Mortgages and High Grade 
Bonds on the partial payiment plan, 
enabling you to so employ your sav- 
ings that they earn the same rate 
as the investment returns after pay- 
ment has been completed. Send for 
it. It is free. Also ask for de- 
scriptive pamphlet ‘ 
offerings. 
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: Investors Everywhere use 


MOODY’S 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES for November 10, 192: 


The Bond Market Outlook 


Signs of Revival on Prospect of Lower Money 
Rates—Foreign Issues Weak 
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are more in the nature of a 


6s 
T HE list of representative bonds of various Classes presented in the tables below 
sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 


to do business with before making definite selections. 
Government Bonds 


- --1920-21-22—, —1923— 


High Low High 
LCD Liberty 334s* ......... June 15, 1947 103.1 86.1 101.30 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...... Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.3 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*...... Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 99.6 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....... Oct. 15, 1938 101.27 82.00 99.6 
LCD Treasury 4548"... ccc Oct. 15, 1952 ; 100.1 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Maturity 
SE ee «eee gt al ee nn 1945 
ee OE eM os denials dines one 4id-e Sed omen d ead cage 1937 
EE By a OS a ER a a I Pe re 1963 
ee A ee ek kk cies an ieicawhabeseak 1942 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk 5s*....................... 1952 
ee NS ns ccna ins sbcudeahecscadtws 1931 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Maturity 

D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*................. 1995 
Mt Atiatie Coast Lane Ist 487 ooiséosiscccisicn sos cece cdeseedes 1952 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen 3%4s*...............000. 1987 
he A OR OR rer ee 1998 
Se I NIN, on hi a ic bance de cscdabsncestec 1968 
BP ee EE EN oi Lis 6. oicceic os boise se wscedocesens 1955 
A RMN I RE so aise sk Bice aromas dsc Sos Aw ne nee 1947 

Second Grade 

Maturity 

D Baltimore & Olio Conv. 4560*. oo... 2.00.2 cnccccces 1933 
a I OE ook, sec clne.scesicn sv ecanssnws 1946 
M Gelsrade @ Southern’ fst 4s... 0.0... 6c cece cet 1929 
D Deleware @ fudeon Conv Se.......................-. 1935 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s................. 1928 
eS 8 ee eer err rree 1962 

Public Utility Bonds 

Maturity 

eS a ane Se ee a 1929 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 514s............... cc eee ewes 1961 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s...............cccsccccccccccs 1947 
Cr) Deemtans Power Sef Rel. S85... 06 <cc0:. ccc sees scceecews 1943 
D Northern States Power ist Ref. 5s.........6c.ccccccece 1941 
wh RR ere a ene res 1944 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity 

ae see, SR Oe UO, NE Me 5 alee ssn bie aie eeleue aman 1947 
CD Betnienem Steel Bxti: See. o6cics cca c ccccvswcewcevenes 1926 
ee ee sk chen aca sbadewnseeaas 1932 
Ce Sen IEE I ce. uk neues ecwsceacnes 1952 
Se CR SE gS a 1947 
D Westingnowse Fiec, WE. 78.....0056 5.0. cscececccscecs 1931 


L=$50, C=$100, D—$500, M=$1,000. 


The 


Now Yield 
Low About % 
99.5 100.1 3.50 
96.24 97.31 4.38 
97.25 98.31 4.48 
96.27. 97.31 4.44 
98.1 999 4.30 
Price Yield 
About 0 
107 7.35 
101% 5.35 
102% 4.35 
eis 4.45 
io 4.75 
100 5.00 
Price Yield 
About Jo 
8834 4.55 
87% 4.80 
71 5.00 
71 5.00 
100% 5.00 
861% 4.85 
9314 4.45 
Price Yield 
About 0 
83 6.85 
87% 6.00 
93 5.35 
9134 5.95 
97% 6.60 
-94 5.35 
Price Yield 
About %o 
9234 5.70 
96% 5.70 
88 7.05 
96 5.35 
89% 5.95 
10034 5.95 
Price Yield 
About Jo 
91 5.70 
981%4 5.65 
98% 6.20 
1013%4 4.85 
8414 6.20 
107%4 5.80 


*Legal investment in New York State 
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Equipment Trust Certificates 
Offer Attractive Form 
of Investment 


‘EW bond issues during the last 
fortnight total $163,468,000, com- 
-ed with $85,982,000 in the preceding 
= , weeks. The biggest single issue was 
$47,000,000 of Federal Land Bank bonds. 
Other prominent issues were $15,000,000 
of the International Match Corporation, 
$11,500,000 of Southern California Edison 
Company, $10,000,000 of Philadelphia 
Electric Company, $12,500,000 of Pere 
Marquette Railway Company, $10,000,000 
of Republic of Finland, and $21,000,000 of 
State of Illinois. 

Price fluctuations were narrow during 
the two weeks. Altogether there was a 
fractional loss, but prices did not reach 
the low established on October 2. As 
the case stands, average prices are now 
about one-half point above the low level 
reached early in the month. At the 
present time average prices are a little 
more than 3% points below the high for 
1923, established on January 31, and a 
little over 6% points below the high for 
1922, established on August 22. How- 
ever, average prices are still more than 
ten points above the low of May, 1920. 

There are signs at present of a re- 
vival in the bond market. Government 
bonds and gilt-edged corporation bonds 
are registering slight advances on sub- 
stantially larger transactions. This is 
due to the prospects of easier money 
rates a little later on. Speculative 
bonds are mixed in their trend, changes 
in this group being dependent upon de- 
velopments in the affairs of the issuing 
companies. Foreign government bonds 
have been relatively weak for some 
time, due to the possibility of a break- 
ing up of the German Republic. 


Equipment Trust Certificates 


The railroads are still making im- 
portant purchases of equipment and 
from time to time new issues of Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates are expected 
to appear. Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates offer a form of investment that is 
of the very highest grade, but, unfor- 
tunately, are not as well known to the 
rank and file of investors as should be 
the case. The equipment purchased 
from the proceeds of these certificates 
is owned, not by the railroad company 

ing it, but by a third party known 

the Trustee, who is usually a large 
bank or trust company. In this way 
the equipment cannot be seized by pro- 
ess of law should the railroad company 
get into financial difficulty, because the 
railroad company simply leases it. For 
the use of the equipment the railroad 
ays a fixed rental every six months that 
s sufficient to pay the interest and re- 
tire part of the principal. As the equip. 
ment depreciates the principal is retired 
and the security of the remainder out- 
standing is unimpaired. Should the rail- 
road fail to pay the rental, the equip- 
ment can be withdrawn and leased to 
another concern. Inasmuch as the equip- 
ment is vital to the operation of the 
railroad, default is almost unknown on 
Equipment Trust Certificates. The pay- 
ment of the rental ranks ahead of the 
payment of interest on the funded debt 
and the investor in Equipment Trust 
Certificates stands ahead of the investor 
in first mortage railroad bonds. 








Kilowatt hours and interest days 


HE distribution of 
electric light and 
power is effected by 
great public utility com- 


panies, aided by the mar- 
vels of modern equip- 
ment. 


The National City 
Company distributes 


high-grade public utility 
bonds to investors 


through its chain of more 


than 50 offices in leading 


cities. 


BONDS 


As the income from 
such bonds is liberal, In- 
terest Days are doubly 
welcomed. 


Whenever you see 
public utility bonds of- 
fered by this Company, 
you may be sure that the 
issue has been search- 
ingly analyzed before we 
recommend it as a desir- 
able investment in its 
class. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 




















Dormant Securities 


We invite correspondence from 
investors who hold listed se- 
curities which show little activ- 
ity and do not reflect general 
conditions. 

Latest earnings and other data 
will be gladly furnished. 


CARDEN, GREEN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 














Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for Copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions’’ 


Please mention F-434 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 








WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS ee oe ee 


- - 4. 
$10.90 
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Why Capital is 
Going South 


A great many 





COs. people, well in- 
= formed on most 
=P edie’ subjects, express 
Eo all they know about 
ors the South when 
they sing, “Way 


down South in the land of 
cotton.” 

“Start an ice plant in Alabama? 
Why, that section is no place to 
manufacture ice on a big scale,” 
was the retort of an ice manu- 
facturer in New York State to 
whom it had been suggested that 
he could do an all-the-year busi- 
ness selling ice in the South. 
(In the Southern States are 
1,373 ice plants, which produced 
11,507,789 tons of ice in 1921, 
with a value of $69,573,437. John 
Gorrie of Florida invented the 
first successful ice making ma- 
chine, and Columbus, Georgia, 
was for years the principal center 
for the manufacture of ice ma- 
chinery.) 

“No unskilled mill workers for 
me. That’s why the Southern 
cotton mills have not grown 
faster.” Such was the “reason” 
given by a Northern cotton 
manufacturer for not moving 
South. 

(Southern cotton mills con- 
sume more than 60 per cent of 
the raw cotton used in this 
country. Last year they took 
4.488.000 bales, as against 2,- 
403,000 bales for the rest of the 
United States.) 


A Typical Southern Investment 
Offering 7% and Safety 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds are 
the product of our experience as 
the oldest and largest investment 
house specializing 
in this type Of Se- , yam Wn AA 
curity, based on in- ay j 
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come-earning struc- 
tures in Southern 
cities. The fact 
that these bonds, 
paying as much as 
7% interest (the prevailing rate 
in the South), have an unbroken 
record of safety is an indication 
of the care with which they are 
safeguarded, as well as of the 
soundness of Southern condi- 
tions. Some striking facts are 
given in brief form in a circu- 
lar we have prepared, called 
“Why the South Offers Invest- 
ment Opportunities.” Mail the 
coupon for a copy. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1017 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Knoxville Buffalo 
Memphis Rochester 





G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
1017 Carbide and Carbon Building 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 

Please send me the circular, “Why the 
South Offers Investment Opportunities,” 
and description of one of your bond 
issues paying 7%. 


ONE fs odlans sepeebhevcsdesvcacacensaacaus 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Some Things That Remedial Housing Legislation 
Overlooks—The Tax Barrier 


By R. D. 


HAT THE HOUSING situation still 

is a cause for concern in the large 
cities was brought more or less forcibly 
to the attention of the public recently 
when the New York State Housing Com- 
mission began taxing testimony from 
tenants and landlords to. determine 
whether or not the existing emergency 
rent laws should be re-enacted. 

During the course of the hearings 
there were aligned against the forces of 
the landlords a host of tenants compris- 
ing various nationalities among which 
could be counted Irish, Jewish, Greeks, 
Negroes, and others, all with a single 
fixed purpose in mind to make the mem- 
bers of the Housing Commission realize 
the necessity of continuing the existing 
rent laws. Regardless of race, color, or 
creed, they all believed that their only 
protection was to be had through an 
extensign of the emergency law. 

But ‘much to the sorrow of the general 
public, temporary legislation such as has 
been in effect in New York City, and 
which is intended to serve as a correc- 
tive of an abnormal situation, often 
proves a boomerang instead of a boon. 
This seems to have been the result in 
New York where the rent laws have 
seemingly brought about, or at least 
greatly intensified, the shortage of me- 
dium-priced apartments, because of the 
apparent reluctance of capital to enter 
a field where the political restrictions are 
onerous. 

It is the writer’s opinion, and this opin- 
ion is shared by many others, that local 
legislation is not, nor will it ever be, 
sufficient to correct what may well be 
called a demoralization of the building 
industry, for this is just what the pres- 
ent crowded conditions constitute. 

How, then, is the emergency to be 
met? 


Surtax Should Be Repealed 


Certainly not by trying to disregard 
economic laws. To find an. equitable 
remedy we have to go farther than the 
immediate locality; and, inasmuch as 
local legislation has proved to be inad- 
equate, only one other course is open. 
It is up to our Federal legislative bodies 
to find ways and means of relieving the 
present unsatisfactory conditions, and 
the sooner every one realizes this the 
better it will be for all concerned. With 
a new meeting of Congress only a few 
weeks off, every qualified voter should 
bring pressure to bear on his or her con- 
gressman to have the surtax law revised. 

A prominent mortgage banker recently 
told the writer that it was useless to 
expect builders or investors to tie up 
their funds in apartment houses or mort- 
gage securities while such a law remains. 
He even went so far as to justify the 
large investor’s attempting to avoid a 
tax burden when it can be so easily 
done. So long as tax-free securities are 
available, no investor of means will pur- 
chase those which are taxable. 

On even so small an income as $10,000, 
the holder of taxable bonds would have 


Maxwell 


to receive 6.67 per cent. in order to equal 
a direct yield of 6 per cent. from tax- 
free securities. On larger sums the yield 
on taxable issues must increase in pro- 
portion to the increase in the income, 
For instance, on an income of over $200,- 
000 the return on taxable bonds would 
have to equal 14.29 per cent. in order 
to equal 6 per cent. on the non-taxable 
securities. 

The recent decrease in government 
revenues has been attributed largely to 
the existence of non-taxable issues. This 
would seem to indicate that the very ones 
whom the law intended to tax are en- 
abled to escape the levy. This puts the 
burden on the small income. Under the 
present system of taxation any one in- 
vesting in a dwelling constructed to rent 
for a moderate sum, such building being 
subject to the full amount of the sur- 
tax, would have to be assured of about 
twice the yield on conservative invest- 
ments before he would take any chances 
with. the present erratic labor supply 
and the building contractor. 


Most Building Speculative 


Another important item—the renewal 
rate for mortgage money—also enters 
into the equation. Probably many 
“Forbes” readers can remember when a 
renewal rate was from 4 to 4% per cent., 
as contrasted with the present 6 per cent. 
rate. The difference of 1% to 2 per 
cent. is enough to cause many contrac- 
tors trouble in renewing. As a conse- 
quence of the surtax, the large investor, 
even on a 6 per cent. basis would re- 
ceive a return so small that he would 
not be tempted to invest. Is it any won- 
der that he turns to tax-exempt securi- 
ties as an outlet for surplus funds? 

The reader should not assume from 
the foregoing that there has been a gen- 
eral shortgage of capital for construc- 
tion purposes. On the contrary, there 
has been plenty, but it has shown a ten- 
dency to go into speculative building 
which still constitutes the bulk of con- 
struction. Such speculation will be ram- 
pant in the real estate field just so long 
as the present system of taxing income 
remains. The wealthy investors will 
either go in for other forms of invest- 
ment or turn their funds over to spec- 
ulators; one does not need to anticipate, 
this is already being done and has been 
going on for some time. By investing 
in tax-exempt securities they are merely 
endeavoring to protect rather than in- 
crease their capital. The result has been 
just the opposite of that intended by 
the proponents of the law, and until 
it is modified there can be but very little 
improvement so far as the moderate 
wage earner is concerned. The removal 
of the tax would bring capital back into 
building, stimulate the construction of 
moderate priced homes, lower rents, and, 
above all, labor would be enabled to gain 
employment throughout most of the 
year, on account of the stimulation to 
the industry resulting from the flow of 
capital into the real estate field. 
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Giannini—The Story of an 
Unusual Career 
(Continued from page 169) 


the point which my commission business 
reached when I stepped out of it. I am 
turning more and more of the executive 
responsibilities over to younger men. One 
reason I recently moved my office from 
our headquarters in San Francisco to Los 
Angeles was that I wanted my principal 
associates to become accustomed to making 
decisions for themselves. By and by I 
shall pick out the most promising of my 
vice-presidents and make him_ president. 
While I shall retain some such office as 
chairman of the executive committee, so 
as to keep in touch with things and be 
available to give counsel when necessary, 
the president will be the president in 
reality. 

“I don’t want to delay taking such a 
step until I am an old man. I want to do 
just as Seward Prosser of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York did: He 
selected his ablest vice-president (A. A. 
Tilney) as president and assumed the of- 
fice of chairman of the board, although 
a relatively young man—Mr. Prosser is 
only fifty-two. 

“There is no fun in working merely for 
money. I like to do things, to create 
things, to construct things, to be a builder. 
The upbuilding of the Bank of Italy and 
its various associated institutions has been 
tremendously fascinating. I feel, however, 
that the major difficulties have been over- 
come. The job has been licked. Conse- 
quently, I feel that it does not call for 
my day-and-night efforts much _ longer, 
but should be taken up and carried on by 
the very fine corps of younger men who 
have been built into the structure, so tu 
speak. 


Always on Lookout for Talent 


“Incidentally, this gathering together of 
brainy executives I have always regarded 
as one of the most important parts of my 
job. I have always kept my eyes wide 
open for sprouting talent. For example, 
one youth caught my eye; I watched him 
as he developed into a lawyer; and then, 
when I figured he was ripe, I got him to 
become one of us. You can’t afford to 
sit back and wait for talent to come to 
you. You have to be constantly on the 
lookout for it and then go out and lasso it. 

“Another thing: I have always gone in 
for concentration. I have interested my- 
self only in things of interest to me in my 
business. I have avoided loading my mind 
and my memory with stuff of no earthly 
use to me. I don’t try to keep track of 
baseball records or golf championship do- 
ings or of the latest developments in any 
line wholly foreign to banking. When I 
arrange to put up a building, I don’t try 
to become an expert judge of stones or 
other building materials. I don't, there- 
fore, waste a great deal of time going over 
details. I know just what kind of a build- 
ing I want and what facilities must be 
provided. The execution of the plans I 
leave to others whose business it is to be 
posted on such matters. 

“I long since mastered the knack of 
thinking on whatever subject was in my 
mind whenever any one started and kent 
on talking about something of no interest 
to me. I can let such a conversation go 
in at one ear and out at the other without 
ever interfering with my own mental ma- 
chinery. 

“While I do most of my own thinking 
and usually make my own decisions, when- 
ever anything of a particularly ticklish 
nature comes up and I am not positive as 


to the best course to follow, I go to some 


trusted friend and lay the whole matter 


before him. Usually, I tell him what I 


(Continued on page 176) 














Did You Ever 


figure the total net average return on all 
your investments? 


Does it net 5% %? 


You can avoid worry and possible heart- 
breaking losses by being content with a 
guaranteed return of 514%. 


Send for our booklet which explains all 
about our Guaranteed First Mortgages 
and Certificates. Please mention F. 175, 


$200 to $200,000 


HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


51 Willoughby Street, (°%%") Brooklyn 


Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 






































Which Class of Securities Is In 
A Better Position Market-Wise? 


Under present conditions, are Bonds and Preferred Stocks a better 
purchase than low-priced non-dividend paying stocks? 

Are the securities you hold measuring up as you expected? Have you 
a sum available for investment and have not as yet selected your 

bet 

neMrmeS! Let us advise you. Let us analyze the 
securities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing and render our Opinion Reports 


These Opinion Reports are not “tips” on the market—they are not 
printed bulletins—but personal, confidential letters to you, analyzing your 
individual securities and rendering an individual opinion as to what you 
should do, recommending securities to buy or sell or hold and giving 
detailed reasons for our recommendations. 

OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MARKET: $ for one issue; $10 for three issues. 

OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED STOCKS, $6 each, No unlisted stock is too 
obscure for us to investigate. We specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gent'emen: Find enclosed my check (money ofder, cash) for $.......... for which send me your 
confidentis! ‘‘Opinion — on the following securities which I own (ocmemeate, buying). 
ame ce Paid 


F. 11-10-23 
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COLORED EDGE 
INDEX 

























Rotary Addressers 
$30 to $75 












Elliott Address Cards 


come in 8 different colors 


Bibs ELLIOTT 
Addressing Sys- 
tem is the only one 
giving the complete 
index value of col- 
ored cards. The 
edges, as well as faces 
and backs, of Elliott 
Address Cards are 
colored. 


It is unnecessary to leaf 
over and look at the 
FRONT of each card to 
distinguish its color-clas- 
sification in file. 











This Advertisement is 
No. 4 of @ series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
—|§ these 17 viewpoints:— 
. Visibility 
. Typewriter Stencilling 
. Index Cards 
Colored Edge Index 
oise 
. ‘‘Makeready’’ 
. Index Tabs 
. Weight 
Bulk 
. Speed 
11. Safety 
12. Simplicity 
Automatic Envelope Feed 13. Cleanliness 
Addresser— $500 14. Flexibility 
“ 15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all of 
the above 17 Points. 
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Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing 
WZ EKelobeelom Ger 


147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 

ur desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
cae are giving — ger aa Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 





i 

Maili Li sts 
Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists. 


99% Gertnns'et 5 feach 
Ros8-Gould Co 2. St. Louis 
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Ajax Rubber Co.—Planning to liqui- 
date all seasonal bank borrowings by 
Dec. 1 and to close the year without 
bank borrowings of any kind. 

American Seeding-Machine Co.—For 
year ended June 30 reports deficit after 
dividends of $521,419, against deficit of 
$1,114,226 in previous year. 

American Sugar Refining Co—Cash 
position said to have been improved dur- 
ing 1923 by the proceeds of sales of 
about $5,000,000 of Great Western Sugar 
Co. preferred stock at a premium over 
par, and the $3,500,000 building at 90 
West St., New York, a large part of 
latter sale being in cash. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—No increase in the dividend on the 
6 per cent. participating preferred stock 
is contemplated this year, according to 
a director, quoted in “Wall Street Jour- 
nal.” Company is now paying $4 an- 
nually on this stock. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.—Resumed opera- 
tions in three mills of cotton department. 
Other mills will be opened when busi- 
ness warrants. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Con- 
centration at Anaconda of zinc ore from 
the Butte and Superior mine in Butte 
will, it is said, make it necessary to 
operate the Anaconda reduction mill on 
a 24-hour basis. It is now operating on 
an 8-hour basis. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Owing 
to increasing shipments and a scarcity 
of orders, unfilled orders are now ap- 
proximately $26,000,000, compared with 
$73,000,000 in March, 1923. October ship- 
ments are estimated at $9,500,000, com- 
pared with $9,000,000 in September and 
$8,500,000 in August. 

Barnett Leather Co., Inc——Reports a 
deficit of $91,762 for nine months ended 
Sept. 30, compared with net income 
$36,795, or 92 cents a share, in same 
period, 1922. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co.—Reported net 
earnings of $1,907,843, before taxes, for 
nine months ended Sept. 30, compared 
with $1,692,803 for first nine months of 
1922. Sales in this period showed an in- 
crease of 21.3 per cent. over same period 
of 1922. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—For third 
quarter of 1923 reports net income after 
charges of $4,400,603, compared with 
$5,426,471 for previous quarter. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Co.—Output in 
September amounted to 11,000,000 Ibs. 
of copper, 1,500,000 ozs. of silver, and 
5,000 ozs. of gold, making that month 
largest in history of company. Output 
of copper in July and August ran be- 
tween .8,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ibs. for 
each month. 

Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co.—Re- 
organization plan calls for formation of 
two new companies, one to continue 
operations and the other to take over and 
liquidate such assets of the present com- 
pany as are not required for economical 
operations. Creditors will receive 3.75 
shares of stock in each of the new com- 
panies for each $1,000 of indebtedness, 
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and holders of 8 per cent. preferred 
stock of the Columbia Graphophone Fac- 
tories Corp., a subsidiary, will receive 3 
shares of liquidating company stock and 
3 shares of stock in operating company, 
and $200 in cash, for each $1,000 par 
value outstanding. Balance of stock in 
new companies is to be offered to old 
stockholders of Columbia Graphophone 
Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—As a re- 
sult of experiments at its Edgewater, 
N. J., plant, contemplates the manufac- 
ture and marketing, on a large scale, of 
sugar obtained as a product of corn. 
The new product, Cerelose, is said to be 
a highly refined corn sugar which it was 
expected might eventuallly be marketed 
under the pure food laws in the same 
class as cane and beet sugar. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America.—Re- 
ports earnings equal to $6.46 a share for 
year ended Aug. 31, compared with 
deficit in the previous year. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.— An- 
nounced temporary suspension of pro- 
duction because of high costs. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Will construct a 
new body plant, costing approximately 
$650,000, at the plant of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

General Electric Co.—Orders during 
the first nine months of 1923 amounted 
to $229,747,304. This compares with $176,- 
171,194 for the same period in 1922. 
Mazda lamp division will be moved from 
Central Falls, R. L., to new plant at East 
Boston, Mass. 

General Electric Co.—Acquisition of 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
was approved by directors. 

General Motors Corp.—This company, 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. and 
Mack Trucks, Inc., each received orders 
for 50 trucks from Japanese government 
railways. Aggregate of orders was said 
to be $527,950. Management is said to 
have decided to discontinue issuing quar- 
terly statements of earnings and planned 
in the future to report earnings only on 
a semi-annual basis. 

Great Northern Railway—Reported 
an increase of $1,672,080 in net operating 
income during Sept. compared with 
same month a year ago, and an in- 
crease in net for nine months of 
$3,190,925. 

International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Is reported to have opened negotiations 
with U. S. Shipping Board for taking 
over the London-New York service, and 
that it would soon open negotiations for 
the passenger ships of the United States 
Lines and other vessels. 

International Shoe Co.— President 
Rand in an optimistic statement on the 
business outlook, says: “Orders for cur- 
rent needs are received in good volume 
and shipments continue to show sub- 
stantial increase over same periods last 
year. . . . The industry is now offering 
more conservative styles, and merchants 
can now place orders with less risk of 
unusual style changes than the past sea- 
son or two.” 
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Invincible Oil Corp—For six months 
nded June 30, reports net income, be- 
fore depreciation, depletion, etc., of $932,- 

3 compared with $1,676,598 for first 

lf of 1922. 


Island Creek Coal Co.—Earned $4.61 a 

share in quarter ended Sept. 30, com- 
red with $5.37 a share in same period 
1922, 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—Passed the 
uarterly dividend due on Dec. 1. Con- 
ditions in the industry and a desire to 
yuserve cash resources were given as 

e reasons. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—Spe- 

ial stockholders meeting called for Nov. 

2? to vote on changing par value of com- 

n and common “B” from $100 to $25, 

ereby increasing the number of shares 
rom 214,964 to 859,856, and 443,638 to 
1.774,552, respectively. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales in September quarter 
were $1,691,951, against $1,618,787 in same 

onth a year ago. Now operating 31 
tores, compared with 27 at this time in 
1907? 

Mackay Companies (The).—New cable 
from New York to Havre, to be com- 
pleted this month, will be 4,100 miles 
long, twice as large as any existing cable, 
and will have a capacity of about 650 
letters a minute. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Declared an 
extra stock dividend of 5 per cent., in 
addition to quarterly stock dividends of 
1 per cent. on the common “A” and “B” 
stocks. Dividend on the “B” stock is 
the initial payment. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.—For 
quarter ended Sept. 30, reported net 
earnings of $277,548 after taxes, but be- 
fore depreciation. 

Martin-Parry Corp.—Received from 
Japan an order for 1,000 commercial 
bodies to be shipped with Ford chassis. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—In September, 
produced 6,070 Maxwell and Chalmers 
cars, against 4,805 in August. 

Middle States Oil Corp—Earned 96 
cents a share in first half of 1923, against 
$1.45 a share in first half of 1922. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—Passed dividend. 

New York Air Brake Co—Net earn- 
ings in September were $249,635, and for 
nine months $2,245,881, equal to $7.48 a 
share on Class “A” and common stock. 

New York Central R. R.—Under final 
settlement with United States Railroad 
Administration, arising out of Federal 
control, this road and four subsidiaries 
will pay the Government about $17,000,- 
000. No new financing will be necessary, 
because funds have already been pro- 
vided. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp.—Re- 
sumed dividend payments by declara- 
tion of $1 a share, payable Nov. 6. 

Northern Pacific R.R.—Net operating 
income in Sept. increased $770,705, com- 
pared with Sept., 1922, and an increase 
for first nine months of 1923 of $247,349, 
compared with same period in 1923. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.—Will absorb 
Producers & Refiners Corp: Stock- 
holders of latter company will receive 1 
share of Prairie Oil & Gas (par $100) 
for 10 shares (par $50) of P. & R. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales in first nine 
months of 1923 totaled $38,925,834; same 
period 1922, $31,090,087. 


638 YEARS without loss to a customer”’—the 
record of the George M. Forman Company— 
insures that your money is absolutely safe 

when invested in Forman Bonds. 


38 years—during which we paid investors millions of dollars 
—insures that Forman Bonds offer the largest interest com- 
patible with safety—for the many thousands of Forman 
investors are shrewd men and women who know how to 
get the utmost for their money. 


Get FREE Book on Investing 


Now, we wish you to be as expert in judging investment 
values as we have become in judging property values and 
demanding the highest possible interest rates 
for our investors. We have issued a remarkable 
book called “Eight Ways to Test the Safety 
of Every Investment.” It shows you the prin- 
ciples by which shrewd financiers and bankers 
judge their own investments. Write for this 
book today. Sent free and without obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 


105 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer : 


(ina Insures 


Your Investments # 


——— 


George M. Forman & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Select Safe Bonds.” 











Dept. 511, 105 West Monroe Street 
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Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 
booklet, “Eight Ways to Test the Safety of Every 
Investment;” serd me also your booklet, “How to 
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EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 

in the first eight months of 1923, showed increase 
in gross earnings of 24.6 per cent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first eight months of 1923 
was 33.5 per cent greater than for the same months 
of the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as they 
emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Republic Iron & Steel Co—For nine 
months ended Sept. 30 reports a surplus 
of $3,121,685 after preferred dividends, or 
$13.73 a common share. This compares 
with deficit of $764,376 for same period 
in 1922. 

Sonora Phonograph Co.—Has been 
placed in receivership. 

Southern Railway Co.—Directors de- 
cided to postpone action on common div- 
idend until March meeting, by which 
time the figures for the full year will 
be available. 

Tobacco Products Co.—A_ deal 
whereby the American Tobacco Co. will 
take over the manufacturing plants of 
this company is reported to have been 
concluded. The contract, it is said, runs 
for 99 years and cells for the payment 
of $12,000,000 to Tobacco Products, in 
addition to a guarantee of $2,500,000 
annually. Special meetings of stock- 
holders of the two companies will be 
called to ratify the agreement. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Declared an extra 
dividend of one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
on the common, in addition to the reg- 
ular payment of 1% per cent. Net earn- 
ings for the September quarter were 
$47,053,680, compared with $47,858,181 
for the June quarter and $27,468,339 for 
the September quarter last year. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Earned. 
$10.02 a share in first nine months of 
1923, compared with $9.49 a share in same 
period in 1922. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
For six months ended Sept. 30, booked 
$89,589,100 new business, an increase of 
28.8 per cent. over corresponding 1922 
period. Billings for the half year 
amounted to $73,714,300, topping 1922 by 
31.6 per cent. 





Giannini—The Story of an 
Unusual Career 
(Continued from page 173) 


propose to do and then ask him to knock 
holes in it. 

“The main thing is to run your busi- 
ness ‘absolutely straight. When you have 
a good, clean bank, absolutely unentangled 
in any speculative exploits, nothing can 
happen to you. Whenever banks fail, you 
find it is because of outside ventures or 
crookedness by some one inside the insti- 
tution. No man, no bank, no business, 
should put itself into the grip of any one 
else. Failure usually comes from doing 
things that shouldn’t have been done— 
often things of questionable ethics.” 

Mr. Giannini has two sons, and a daugh- 
ter who is now at college. He has no 
ambition, however, to leave them enor- 
mous wealth. 

“The idea of struggling and scheming 
to leave millions for other people to spend 
is the height of foolishness,” he impressed 
me very earnestly. “I have seen too many 
ultra-rich persons who were constantly 
afraid that some one would put poison in 
their food or knock them over the head 
or something else to get rid of them. I 
believe in using money to help worthy 
causes while one is still living, and thus 
get some fun out of it. Of course, it is 
every man’s duty to strive to give his 
children the best possible equipment for 
life. But to leave millions to young sons 
is dangerous. Each of us is better for 
having to make our own way in the world. 
God meant us to work. Those who don't 
work never amount to anything. To take 
from any one the incentive to work is a 
questionable service.” 

Certainly no one, after reading what 
has been here set down, will question 
whether A. P. Giannini has worked or not. 
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When Banker and Manufacturer 
Get Together 


The Manufacturer seeking financing must sell his business to his banker. The 
success of his salesmanship depends on how thoroughly he convinces the banker 
of the worth of his enterprise. An Avram Report presents the manufacturer’s 
proposal in its best light and gives the banker the facts he wants. From the 
standpoint of both it is the logical prerequisite to successful negotiation. 
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The Banker 


wants to know more about any business he is asked to 
finance than is disclosed in a financial statement. Records 
of production, sales and earnings show what the business 
has done. The ban‘er also wants to know what it is 
capable of doing. The Avram Report is designed to give 
him that information. 


An Avram Report is a working cross section of the entire 
business organization. It unfolds before the banker the 
innerworkings of purchasing, producing, distributing and 
management departments. It places the business on his 
desk before him for study. The capacity and potential 
ability of the organization can be determined with precision 
and a financial plan gauged to fit. 


An Avram report is prepared by competent engineers, men 
who have no selfish interest in the affairs of the business 
they examine. Being authoritative and uncolored, it can be 
depended upon. The banker should have an Avram Report 
on any business before he attempts to finance it. He can 
then assure himself in advance that the expectations of the 
manufacturer can be profitably realized and his own invest- 
ment adequately safeguarded. 


The Man siete 


must give to the banker reasonable assurance that his in- 
vestment will be safe and profitable. He can do this only 
by producing the complete facts about his business prepared 
from an unbiased viewpoint. The Avram Report will bring 
out the vital facts the banker wants, and it will get all of 
them, many perhaps that would be overlooked by the manu- 
facturer himself. It will present the manufacturer’s pro- 
posal in a more convincing manner than can the manufac- 
turer himself. Why? Because it is disinterested, it is 
authoritative, it is complete. When the banker studies an 
Avram Report his mind readily encompasses the entire 
business and he sees the proposition as the manufacturer 
has visualized it. Once there is a meeting of the minds of 
both parties to the proposal the remainder is not difficult to 
work out. 


Whether the manufacturer wants to issue bonds or i: 
merely seeking a short term loan, it is only fair to both 
himself and the banker that all the facts be brought out in 
their true light. This the Avram Report can and will do. 


For the complete story read our booklet “Making Industrial History” 
It Will Be Sent On Request 


M-H‘AVRAM:&-COMPANY 
Management and Industrial Engineers 


360 Madison Avenue 


New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MOIS H. AVRAM 
President, M. H. Avram & Company, Inc., 
New York. 


JAMES D. LACEY 
President, James D. Lacey & Company, Chi- York. 
cago, New York, Seattle. Director, Michigan 
Crust Co., Grand Rapids. Director, Interstate 
Trust & Banking Co., New Orleans. 


JOHN LOWRY, JR. 
Builder and Engineer, 


ALWYN BALL, 3RD 
Frederick Southack & Alwyn Ball, Jr., New 


WILLIAM HUGHES CLARKE 
Investment Securities, Chicago 
A. PF. LAFRENTZ 


Vice-President, American Surety Co., New 
York. 


New York 


E. STUART PECK 
Joseph Walker & Sons, Investmerit Bankers, 
New York. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


JOHN BARRETT 
Former Director - General, Pan - American 
Union; Counsellor in International Affairs, bus, Ohio. 
New York and V¥ashington. . 


COL. JAMES H. GRAHAM 


Former Member, Liquidation Commission, 
France; hapa General Syndicate, Inc., 
TK. 


New Yo 

JOHN GUIBORD 
Banker and Manufacturer, Merchants National 
Bank, Plattsburg, ¥. A 





OREN BRITT BROWN 
Brown & Frank, Attorneys, Common Pleas 
Judge fifteen years. Director, City National 
Le City Trust & -Savings Bank, Dayton, 
io. 









F. R. HUNTINGTON 
President, Huntington National Bank, Colum- 













































PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 
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ALBERT J. DAVIS 


President, Manufacturers and Merchants As- 
sociation. President, A. J. Davis & Company, 
Inc., St. Louis. 


DR. JEREMIAH JENKS 


{International Economist, former Personal Ad- 
visor to Emperor of China. 







JOHN W. TWOHY 


Twohy Brothers Company, Contractors and 
Builders, Seattle, San Francisco, Phoenix. 
President, Pacific Car and Foundry Company, 
Seattle, Portland, Oregon. Director, Old Na- 
tional Bank; Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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SAME QUALITY 

TOBACCO USED 

IN 15c CIGARS 
THEY are not pretty, no 
bands or decorations, 


but you don’t smoke looks. 
Our customers call them 
DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


FREE 


to each purchaser of 
UR Y=refe) ate Fe 


WE will include, without 
charge, the EDWIN’S 
SAMPLE CASE contain; 
ing one cigar each of our 
TWELVE BEST SELL- 
ERS priced up to $30.00 
PER HUNDRED. Not more 
than one order from a cus- 
tomer—with a Free Sample 
Case—As THIS OFFER is 
made JUST TO “GET AC- 
QUAINTED.” 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
EXPIRES NOV. 30th. 
SEND check or pay on ar- 
rival, Your money back 
if you don’t receive at 
LEAST DOUBLE VALUE. 
Transportation charges paid 
by us. Please specify mild, 
medium, strong. Establish- 
ed 1903. Ref. Any bank in 
the U. S. When ordering 
please mention ‘‘Forbes.” 


EDWIN CIGARG 


2338 THIRD AVE. NY.C. 
LARGEST MAILORDER CIGAR HOUSE IN THE U.S. A. 

















Electric Light 
Power and Gas 


Utility Securities 
_+ (Company 


Chicago.I1l. Milwauhee. Wis 
72 West t Adams St 1306 First Wisconsin 
TELEPHONE National Banh Bldg 


RANDOLPH +044 TEL BROADWAY 7h 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 























LEATHER SPECIALTIES fer Aéd- 
vertisiag, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete. 


Peeketbeooks, Key Oases, Letter Casrs, 
Meme Cases, Bill-feids, Walleta, ote 
Twenty-eight years’ experiense 
Write for eataleg. 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPARY 
Coshecton, Obie, U. 8. A, 














What Are You Doing 
in the Way 
of Christmas Gifts? 


How about books published 
by Forbes? 


How about a yearly sub- 
scription to “Forbes”? 
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HE U. S. Labor Board granted in- 

creases of 1 cent and 2 cents an 
hour to clerks, station forces, dock, 
warehouse and platform freight han- 
dlers and similar employees of 65 rail- 
roads. Signalmen, who had also ap- 
pealed to the board, were denied an in- 
crease. 

Railroad officials are inclined to con- 
sider the decision as a leveling off 
process. Many of the roads have 
granted increases similar to the award 
made by the board, and this will give 
all the employees in these classes ap- 
proximately the same wage. Most of 
the roads affected are in the West. 

By a vote of 10,000 to 4,000, shop- 
men employed by the New York Cen- 
tral decided in favor of the abolition 
of piece work. Last March the Rail- 
way Labor Board ordered the New 
York Central to operate its shops or 
an hourly basis, but the road claimed 
that the board did not follow the pro- 
cedure of the Transportation act in 
making its decision. The action of the 
employees will again bring the case be- 
fore the board. 

What is considered to have been a 
remarkable manifestation of faith in the 
future of the League of Nations and its 
affiliated organizations, the Internation- 
al Labor Bureau, took place when there 
was laid near Geneva, Switzerland, on 
land donated by the Swiss Government, 
the cornerstone of the new building of 
the Labor Bureau. 

That American industry is able to 
bear the responsibility of whatever un- 
employment insurance measures might 
be adopted, independent of any Federai 
or State legislation is the conclusion 
reached by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The board cites the 
case of the Proctor & Gamble Company 
in Cincinnati, which is said to have vir- 
tually guaranteed continuous work to 
its employees, and the garment work- 
ers and their employers in Chicago wno 
have reached an arrangement whereby 
unemployment benefits will be shared 
by 35,000 men and women. The Con- 
ference Board finds that unemployment 
doles and insurance against unemploy- 
ment in England are unsatisfactory. 

American big business will need dur- 
ing the next seven years more than 
200,000 new leaders it is estimated and 
a committee of eminent industrialists 
and educators is holding a series of 
conferences in New York to seek a 
remedy for the difficulty. To meet this 
demand, it is pointed out, there are 
available in the technical schools at 
present only about 50,000 students. 

The 60,000 employees of Armour & 
Company, the largest of the American 
meat packers, will be given an opportunity 
to purchase preferred stock of the com- 


pany. Payments as low as $1 a week will 
be accepted. 
Factory workers’ earnings averaged 
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$27.41 a week in New York State in Sep- 
tember. This is a slight increase (29 
cents) over the August average and a 
slight decrease compared with July. 
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AILROADS of the United States 

are keeping their promise to spend 
$1,000,000,000 for new equipment and 
necessary improvements during 1923, 
George H. Ingalls, vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines, declares. 
“From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1,” he says, “there 
have been placed in service 116,117 new 
freight cars and 2,583 locomotives, while 
at that date there remained on order 
72,907 freight cars and 1,517 locomo- 
tives.” 

A reduction in freight rates by the 
Northwestern railroads would injure 
rather than benefit the farmer, Walker 
D. Hines, director general of railroads 
during the war period, stated after an 
investigation of conditions in that part 
of the country. The farmer must have 
good transportation service, Mr. Hines 
declared, and any marked change in 
the existing basis of freight rates would 
seriously injure him, instead of work- 
ing to his advantage. 

A reduction of 10 per cent. in freight 
rates on rubber in carload lots from the 
East to the Pacific Coast was announced 
by the Eastern roads. 

President James H. Hustis of the 
Boston & Maine went on record as op- 
posed to any consolidation plan where- 
by the Maine Central would be linked 
with the New York Central by taking 
over one division of the Boston & 
Maine. He reiterated the preference 
that the road be allowed to develop its 
own earning power. 








Shipping and Trade 








NCONDITIONAL most-favored- 

nation treatment in customs mat- 
ters between the United States and 
Brazil were effected by an exchange 
of notes between Secretary of State 
Hughes and the Brazilian Ambassador. 
The American Government stipulated, 
however, that an exception would be 
made for special treatment of Cuba, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and dependencies 
of the United States. It is also re- 
ported that the United States has made 
diplomatic overtures to several foreign 
nations seeking to end existing dis- 
criminations against American com- 
merce. It is understood that com- 
plaints have been made by American 
exporters against certain practices of 
France, Spain, Italy, Finland and the 
Straits Settlements. 

Defending the new plan adopted by 
the U. S. Shipping Board for the oper- 
ation of its ships, Chairman Farley de- 
clared that. what was being done in re- 
gard to the consolidation of the freight 
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services and what was in contemplation 
in the other services was merely what 
a | prudent, solvent business man would 

, to meet the existing conditions. The 
. inges, he said, are from one form of 
Government operation to another form, 
and not from private to Government. 

If American exporting manufactur- 
ers were to co-operate with American 
shipowners in the thorough manner in 
which foreign producers co-operate 
with their shipowners, the gross ton- 
nage of American shipping engaged in 
carrying this country’s foreign trade 
would be 8,000,000 tons instead of 
3.000,000, is the gist of a statement by 
Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president and 
general manager of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. 

American export trade is bound to be 
spotty until European buying resumes, 
although there are a number of encour- 
aging developments, according to the for- 
eign commerce department committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Surveying recent developments affect- 
ing American foreign trade, the com- 
mittee said: “Mexican trade following 
resumption of diplomatic relations is 
stirring up high hopes in many foreign 
trade centers in the United States. New 
Orleans, Dallas and several other Texas 
cities that always do a good miscel- 
laneous business with Mexico are tak- 
ing steps to promote this trade.” 





Prices 





-_ 

EPARTMENT OF LABOR é§sssta- 

tistics on wholesale prices confirm 
earlier reports by other organizations, 
including Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, that 
the trend during September was de- 
cidedly upward. An advance of nearly 
2% per cent. was indicated in a com- 
pilation which includes 404 commodi- 
ties. Cloth and clothing showed the 
greatest increase, due mainly to the 
marked advances of raw silk. 

Retail food prices on the average of 
reports from 51 cities to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, crawled up another 2 
per cent. from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 

Wholesalers in the coal industry dur- 
ing recent years have been taking 
profits at a rate of more than 200 per 
cent. over their pre-war margins, the 
U. S. Coal Commission reported, while 
retail dealers, in spite of increasing 
costs, have been taking less. The com- 
mission’s study resulted in the recom- 
mendation to President Coolidge and 
Congress that the Federal Government 
be empowered to regulate fuel distribu- 
tion in times of shortage but that the 
retail handling of coal be left chiefly 
for local treatment. 

Governor Smith in a proclamation 
called upon the mayors of New York 
State cities to co-operate with him in 
establishing fair price coal commis- 
sions whenever and wherever in any 
city there is felt the need for such ac- 
tion. 

Governor Smith also requested Attor- 
ney General Carl Sherman to investigate 
charges concerning the price of gasoline 
in New York City. 

An organization to fight the “Pitts- 
burgh plus” price system has been 
formed in Chicago by the attorneys 
general of nineteen states. It will be 
known as the Associated States Opposing 
Pittsburgh Plus. 











When the ribs and fly- 
wheelof this big machine 
cracked across, the nec- 
essary repairs were 
made by electric welding 
in three hours actual 
time. 


The needle that knits metals 


There was a time when a 
broken wheel would tie up a 
big plant for days. 


Now electric welding tools 
literally knit together the jag- 


One of the interesting 
departments of the 
GeneralElectricCom- 
pany’s works at Sche- 
nectady is the School 
of Electric Welding, 
to which any manu- 
facturer may send 
men for instruction. 


ged edges of metals and in- 
Sure uninterrupted produc- 
tion. That means steady 
wages, steady profits, anda 
lower price to the consumer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Are You Old at 40? 


A very common cause of 
early old age is the dis- 
turbed condition of an im- 
portant gland. Even big, 
strong men are not exempt 
from this common and seri- 
ous irregularity which our 
plainly written, interest- 
ing and educational pam- 
phlet explains in detail. 
FREE BOOK (YyMew Men 
Are Old at 40’’ 
This amazing book may bring a priceless message 
to you. It tells of a simple, sensible way by which 
thousands have corre this prostate gland eondi- 
tion. It tells how sciatica, backaches, foot pains, in- 
terrupted sleep, mental depression, etc., are so — 
due to this gland. Sold for over five years upon 
——-- -back-if- not-satisfied plan. Do not confuse it 
tion, violet rays, etc. No obliga- 
tion. Write for your copy of the F FREE BOOK today. 
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NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 





Bigger Facilities for 





Growing Industries 


Q ] "EN of our clients are investing a total of 
$50,000,000 in new construction under Stone & 


Webster. 


These are Ford Motor Company, The 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, The Philadelphia 
Electric Company, The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Potomac Electric Power Company, First 
National Bank of Boston, Indiana Electric Corpora- 
tion, The Insurance Company of North America 
and Montaup Electric Company. 


Work in progress includes water power develop- 
ments, steam power stations, power transmission 
systems, industrial plants, office buildings and 


electric railways. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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Estahlisbed 1906 


WASTE 
in MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Your profits increase as distribu- 
tion costs decrease. 

Will your marketing policies and 
expense stand the acid test of 
analysis for waste? 

Prove them by expert examina- 
tion and test—it is good business 
insurance. 

The cost is reasonable. 
Co-operative Advertising analyzed 
‘or Waste 
Write for Circular E-4, 


Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station, Drawer No. 110 
New York, N. Y. 
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Washington 











NQUALIFIED endorsement was 

given by the Coolidge Administra. 
tion of the London speech of Ambassa.- 
dor George Harvey, in which he re- 
newed the offer of the Hughes plan for 
settling the reparations questions, as- 
serted the willingness of President 
Coolidge to co-operate in a feasible 
scheme for aiding Europe, and chided 
European debtor nations for the main- 
tenance of large armies. This Govern- 
ment, it was emphasized, has no de- 
sire to see Germany escape her just 
obligations. It recognizes, however, 
that “if Germany is to pay there must 
be a Germany to pay.” 

Our Government’s position was 
further elucidated in an exchange of 
notes between Secretary of State 
Hughes and Lord Curzon, the British 
Foreign Minister. The United States, 
Secretary Hughes again made clear, is 
entirely willing to take part in an in- 
ternational economic conference of “all” 
the European allies and with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the question of 
reparations shall not be linked with 
that of allied debts to the United States. 

The acceptance of this offer By England, 
France, Italy, and Belgium now assures a 
new conference on this pressing problem at 
an early date. 

An important session of officers of 
Federal Reserve banks has been sum- 
moned for Nov. 12, when general ques- 
tions relating tuo discount rates will be 
considered. There has been a feeling 
in banking circles that the policy of uni- 
form discount rates in force for some 
time past was a mistake and that 1ates 
ought to be higher in those parts of the 
country where commercial charges ore 
higher and where loan applications are 
particularly heavy. 

The Supreme Court will pass directly 
upon the right of national banks to 
establish branches. This was assured 
when the court granted the motion 
made by counsel for the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis to broaden the 
case so as to permit consideration of 
the practice on its merits. 

The World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission in its report to Congress will 
show that the unsettled war indebted- 
ness of foreign nations to the !'nitcd 
States amounts to $5,970,117.427, on 
which interest amounting to $1,088,457,- 
478 has accrued, making a total of 
$7,058,574,905. The largest items are 
owed by France and Italy. The Brit- 
ish and Cuban debts have been settled 
and an agreement has been reached re- 
garding the small indebtedness of Fiv- 
land. The principal amounts of the 
obligations are shown in the following 
table: 





Total 

Country. Principal. Indebtedness. 
Armenia ..... $11,959,917.40 $14,263,196.47 
Te 24 055,708.92 27.644,065.27 
Belgium 377,029,570.06 445,782,734.79 
Czecho- 

slovakia 91,879,671.03 109,423.344.03 
Fsthonia — 13,999,145.60 16,788,728.55 
PRAROe .cc0x 3,340,606,376.97 3,917,325,974.84 
re 15,000,000.00 16,125,000.00 
Hungary ....< 1,685,835.61 1,989,286.03 
TUE, 6scaess 1,647,997,050.16 1,973.879,133.76 
Latvia ...... 5,132,287.14 6,032,478.37 
eee 26,000.00 30.16°.85 
Lithuania ... 4,981.628.03 5,977,953.63 
ara 155,930,955.97 181,839,315.95 
Rumania .... 36,128,494.94 43,21°2,878.55 
Russia ...... 192,601,297.37 237.242,054.27 
SE ceases 51,103,488.04 60,992,592.12 

TEE iininies $5,970,117,427.33 $7,058,574,905.48 
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i Cotton and Grain 








Py G to many bullish developments, 
the cotton market made new high 
records for the season, all active contract 
months advancing to levels well above the 
30-cent mark. The main stimulant has 
been the very unfavorable weather reports 
from practically all the Southern States. 
Traders have come to believe that not 
only has the grade of a good portion of 
the crop been lowered, but that all pros- 
pect of late cotton producing anything to 
speak of must be abandoned. Another 
factor was the announcement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that it would issue 
a supplemental condition report. This has 
been taken to mean that the crop-reporting 
board of the Agricultural Department has 
become convinced that the forecast of 
11,015,000 bales issued October was too 
high, and that unless this figure was scaled 
down in a supplemental report the final 
and official crop estimate to be issued in 
December would show too great a falling 
off from the end of September forecast. 
Producers still seem confident that prices 
will advance much higher and there exists 
a quite general disposition in many quar- 
ters to hold for higher values. 

A permanent organization to be known 
as the National Bollweevil Control Asso- 
ciation was created at a conference of 
bankers, business men and cotton growers 
from all sections of the country, held at 
New Orleans. 

Sentiment in the wheat market is divided 
between those who take a bullish view of 
the possibilities of the Government taking 
some action relative to either extending 
credits to Germany for the purchase of 
grain in America or entering into a new 
relief campaign for that country, and those 
who are bearish on the world supply and 
demand situation. Consequently price move- 
ments were somewhat irregular. Increased 
competition from Canada in the export 
market and the appearance of a steady 
increase in the volume of the Canadian 
wheat which is finding its way into the 
hands of American millers proved a very 
disconcerting factor to the bulls and it is 
the opinion in Some circles that the wheat 
market during the winter will be dominated 
by the action of values in Canada with 
high-grade milling wheat selling on a 
basis of the Canadian price plus the duty 
of 30 cents a bushel. 











‘Other Important Items. 








"Pprerrgperspeerses produced 25,762,487 bar- 
rels of petroleum in September, com- 
pared with 26,440,005 barrels in August, 
a reduction of 677,518 barrels, due to 
the fewer number of working days in 
September. Production in all fields for 
the month totaled 858,750 barrels, an 
increase of 5,847 barrels compared with 
August, and compared with only 406,- 
838 barrels in September, 1922. 
Statistics of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for 1921, just completed, show a decrease 
of $1,250,000,000 in the taxes paid for 1921 
by individuals and firms, and of $923,659,211 
in those paid by corporations, making a 
total loss in revenue for 1921 compared 
with 1920 of $2,273,659,211. The number 
of persons and firms making returns fell 
off by 600,000. The shrinkage in the num- 
her of incomes reported for 1921, compared 








Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 


no need for the information operator. 


But even during 


its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 


place in the telephone community. 


are added to the list. 
business or of residence. 


New subscribers 


Old ones move their places of 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. “To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 


of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 


intelligence. 


At their desks, connected with the switch- 


boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 


rendering of service. 


If they are unnecessarily asked 


for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 


of telephone facilities. 





“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 





with 1920, is strikingly shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Income Classes 1920 1921 
I Beaks ks osenees stadenne 401,490 
$1,000 to S2,000. ........ 005% 2,671,950 2,440,544 
$2,000 to $8,000. ........06 2,560,316 2,222,031 
$3,000 to $4,000........... 894,459 702,091 
$4,000 to $5,000........... 442,557 860,155 
$5,000 to $10,000.......... 55,442 353,247 
$10,000 to $15,000......... 103,570 80,014 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 44.531 34.230 
$20,000 to $25,000......... 23,729 18,100 
$25,000 to $30,000......... 14,471 10,848 
$30,000 to $40,000......... 15,808 12,047 
$40,000 to $50,000 ....... 8,269 6,051 

50,000 to $100,000........ 12,093 8,717 
$100,000 to $150,000....... 2,191 1,367 
$150,000 to $200,000....... 590 450 

200,000 to $250,000....... 307 205 
$250,000 to $300,000....... 166 84 
$300,000 to $400,000....... 169 
$400,000 to $500,000....... 70 64 
$500,000 to $1,000,000...... 123 63 
$1,000,000 and over........ 33 21 





Approximately 7,557,000 new insurance 
policies were written by the principal 
companies of the United States during the 
first nine months of 1923, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 


A new record in the size of a single 
insurance policy has been made by the 
Southern Pacific Company, which took 
out a $100,000,000 contract with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. The policy will 
cover 90,000 employees. 


Organization of a silver producers’ 
association, to include some of the 
strongest financial and mining interests 
in the United States, has been under- 
taken by a committee headed by C. F. 
Kelly, president of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. 
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-.- and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend from 
coast to coast. 


The scope of the organization, with successful 
offices in forty-two principal cities throughout 
the country, measures the value of Ernst & 
Ernst service to modern American business. 


Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast with 
the specialized knowledge and experience, the 
broad viewpoint as a national institution— 
desired by business there. 


They will make available the best plans for 
executive control thru facts and figures; suggest 
the economies, improvements and stimulus of 
better methods. 


They will serve banker and borrower by advis- 
ing the well-planned Business Budget and Certi- 
fied Balance Sheet. 


Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast for proven means to an even more 
rapid business growth—safe and steady growth 
—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 887 To 893 MILLS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES: 634 To 636 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL NEW ORLEANS 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT DALLAS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. LOUIS FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA waco 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 


FEDERAL TAX OFFI~E: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. c. 











New Book Now Going On Press 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


This 250 page book, amply illustrated by charts and diagrams, is based 
on the series of articles of the same title, which is completed in this issue 
of “Forbes.” The book, of course, is more complete and comprehensive 
and has been revised to afford a greater wealth of detail and information. 


We are accepting reservations now for delivery as soon as the 


book comes off the press. Price $2.00. We will bill you after 
the book is mailed to you. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Tentative approval of plans to ex 
pend $1,500,000 in permanent improve- 
ments at the Ellis Island immigration 
station was given after a conference be- 
tween Department of Labor otticials 
and Director of the Budget Lord. It 
is hoped that this item will be inciuded 
in the regular budget to be adopted at 
the next session of Congress. 

Principal executives of the General 
Motors Corporations, numbering about 70, 
will be given an opportunity to acquire a 
stock interest under a plan proposed by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president. A special 
meeting of stockholders has been called 
for November 26 to vote on the plan. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. 
has reduced the price of lead from 6.75 to 
6.55 cents a pound. 

Blyn Shoes, Inc., operating retail 
shoe stores in New York, Brooklyn 
and Newark, are making noteworthy 
increases in the uumber of operating 
stores. The company now operates two 
distinct types of stores, one a chain of 
family shoe shops, and the other a chain 
of specialty shoe shops, also a number 
of individual style stores—31 in all— 
which serve over a million and a half 
people each year. Blyn Shoes, Inc., is 
a new concern in name only. Formerly 
known as I. Blyn & Sons, it has been 
in existence since 1874. The new com- 
pany has taken over the assets and 
good. will of the old concern and will 
employ the net proceeds from the sale 
of new common stock for further expan- 
sion and development of the business. 

Fines aggregating $20,000 were im- 
posed upon sixteen manufacturers of 
plumbing and heating equipment by 
Federal Judge Adam C. Cliffe at Chi- 
cago, in cases involving violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

The stream of gold from Europe to 
United States, which reached its height 
in the years immediately following the 
World War, still shows no signs of 
stopping. The latest report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, for August, shows 
total gold imports of $32,837,397, against 
American gold exports of only $2,200,- 
961. For the eight months ended Aug. 
31 imports aggregated $192,699,304 
against exports of only $25,015,337. 
Great Britain remains the heaviest 
shipper, with Canada second and Ger- 
many third. 





| International 











Canada—Government ownership of 
railroads should be resorted to only 
when railroads could not be made to pay 
and to render adequate service to the 
public under private ownership and man- 
agement, Sir Henry Worth Thornton, 
president and chairman of the Canadian 
National Railways, told members of the 
Traffic Club of New Engiand. The rail- 
roads now constituting the Canadian 
system, he declared, were taken over 
by the Government in order to keep 
them out of receivership, and under the 
present administration the outlook was 
encouraging, despite the fact that in 
the first seven months of 1923 the re- 
ceipts of the system did not meet ex- 
penses by $2,000,000. 

The Canadian Government’s appeal 
to England recently to send over as 
many men as possible to help garner 
the Dominion’s magnificent crop, 
brought 12,000 harvesters from the other 
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side, and of them at least 80 per cent. 
are said to have expressed a desire to 
remain permanently in Canada, provid- 
ing, of course, that work can be found. 

Great Britain—British business men 
confronted with the necessity of purchas- 
ing American dollars in the exchange mar- 
ket received with a feeling of satisfaction 
Premier Baldwin’s emphatic declaration 
that there is to be no change in the coun- 
try’s financial policy, thus putting to an 
end all talk of inflation. 

The Government decided to go on with 
the negotiations for an expert inquiry 
into German finances even though it be 
subject to the restrictions laid down by 
Premier Poincare. It has received ac- 
cepiances to its proposal not only from 
France, but from Belgium and Italy and 
thus has obtained the unanimity of the 
rest of the European powers which 
Secretary Hughes, in his reply of Oct. 
10 to Lord urzon, declared was a nec- 
essary condition of American partici- 
pation in the investigation. 

It was announced that the British Gov- 
ernment had accepted the proposal of 
the American Government that vessels in 
American waters be searched for contra- 
band liquor within twelve miles of the 
American shore. 

France.—Premier Poincare: in agreeing 
to the appointment of a committee of ex- 
perts, including an American, by the 
Reparation Commission to advise it on 
questions relating to Germany’s capacity 
to pay, made it clear that the proposed 
committee would in no way arrogate to 
itself any of the powers of the Reparation 
Commission, and that the latter will be 
free to accept or reject the committee’s 
recommendations. It is also quite apparent 
that the French do not desire nor intend 
that this committee shall even recommend 
a reparation total, but shall rather give 
expert advice on how Germany should 
make payments toward meeting the total 
otherwise. These are the same difficulties 
that resulted in the breaking up of a 
similar committee appointed last year and 
headed by J. P. Morgan. In addition it 
will face another and perhaps a graver 
difficulty, the occupation of the Ruhr, as 
it is a basic part of the French reparations 
plan that the occupation of the Ruhr 
should be continued. 

The general business situation is rather 
unfavorable, though neither domestic trade 
developments nor the foreign trade situa- 
tion is of a character to induce any great 
alarm. 

Imports into France during September 
amounted to 2,613,376,000 francs, against 
i.893,000,000 in the same month of 1922; 
exports were 2,434,645,000, against 1,741,- 
000,000 in September, 1922. 

Germany.—The troubles in Bavaria, 
Saxony and the Rhineland were eclipsed in 
public attention by a new and very sudden 
aggravation of the shortage of cash to 
meet requirements under the violently ris- 
ing prices. The Reichsbank failed even 
more dismally than it did in August to 
meet needs. The demand for cash, accord- 
ing to a report, on one day had risen to one 
quintillion marks, whereas the bank’s daily 
printing capacity was only 300 quadrillions. 
This threatened an inability to meet in- 
dustrial payrolls. Further, workmen had 
begun to talk of a general strike if not 
paid wages in stable money. Another 
danger comes from agriculturalists, as 
farmers are now flatly refusing to deliver 
goods in exchange for paper marks. Owing 
to the Federal Cabinet’s delay, Bavaria, 








Can you " 


build a business 


on ten minutes 


morning or late afternoon—in 


traffic, to any department of 
way just as if you could find 
face to face talk. 


your office. 


forceful and so direct. 






to pass complete instructions to purchasing, factory, sales, 


Much more of your work-time day is freed for constructive 
work—work that may take you anywhere out of touch with 


You know you talk more naturally on the telephone than 
you do in dictating to your stenographer. That’s why letters 
taken through The Dictaphone mouthpiece are so natural, so 


The Dictaphone will record at any speed you dictate. 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


a day? 


You may do your planning outside. But youan only confirm 
the soundness of your plans at your office—and you can’t get 
action in your business building work when you are tied to your 
desk by routine and detail for all but a few minutes a day. 

Let your assistants carry their share. Give them a chance to 
grow. A short time spent dictating to The Dictaphone early 


or out of hours—will enable you 


your business and in a personal ; 
time to bring each man in for a 


— P pmmed 





Let us put The Dictaphone 
alongside your desk for a 
few days. It will sell 
itself to you because of 
its personal convenience 








| DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. 


Send for our book for executives. 
Want trial installation. 
Have representative call. 





154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Baden, Hamburg, Hanover and other the beginning of an economic revival. The 


States and districts have begun issuing 
local “stable money,” secured by forests, 
rye, etc. 

The proclamation of a Rhineland re- 
public at Aix-la-Chapelle is regarded in 
official circles in Berlin as a purely local 
affair, engineered by separatists with the 
support of the Franco-Belgian authorities. 
It is considered as not likely to spread to 
other Rhineland and Ruhr towns. 

Italy.—Reviewing the present industrial 
condition of Italy, the president of the 
Italian Metallurgical Association, in a 
speech at Milan, said: “The economic situ- 
ation of the country has rapidly improved 
curing the last ten months. There are 
many evident signs of this, and it is to be 
borne in mind that the improvement is 
likely to be progressive and productive of 
greater prosperity in the future. A gen- 
eral recovery of confidence is a sign of 





policy of penalizing capital has been ar- 
rested, monopolies have been broken, many 
privileges have been abolished, superfluous 
departments have been suppressed, certain 
functions which the State cannot usefully 
perform have been curtailed, freedom of 
action has been guaranteed to manufactur- 
ers and merchants, and commercial treaties 
have been concluded which will foster the 
expansion of trade and the interests of our 
consumers. Finally, a sense of discipline 
has been re-established, and producers of 
every class have regained confidence. The 
Italian people, sober and industrious, is 
shaping its promising destiny by means of 
its daily labor.” 





After proclaiming Turkey a republic, 
the National Assembly elected Ghazi 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha to be President 
for a term of four years. 





Taking the Mystery 
Out of Banking 


‘T2° many people look upon the bank as a mysteri- 
ous, burglar proof institution where in some man- 
ner money is made to increase at the rate of 4% a year. 
Every person who intends to be successful must 
know how to use intelligently the services of a bank. 

Know your bank and you will realize that it is a 
warm friendly institution whose very success depends 
upon making you successful. Its officers are always 
ready and willing to use their broad experience in 
helping you solve your business*and financial prob- 
lems. No problem is ever too small or too large. The 
bank shows one person how to save and build up a 
surplus, another how to finance a new home, or how 
to select safe investments. 

Your bank is really your partner. The closer you 
work together the more successful you will both 
become. 

Helping you solve financial problems is only one 
service rendered by your bank. What are the others? 





Forses Magazine wants to know and “‘ForsBes” is offering 


$1000 in Prizes 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS ON 
“What Is Your Bank Doing for You and Your Community?” 


In addition—A handsome Sterling Silver Trophy will 

be presented to the Bank whose activities are described in 

the letter winning first prize, as an acknowledgment of 
the service that this Bank is doing for our country. 





VERYBODY is invited to write, whether a “Forbes” sub- 

scriber or not. Contest opens September 24, 1923, and 

closes December 31, 1923. The letters may be either a few 
pages or a dozen pages in length. 

Start preparing your letter now. Make notes of ideas as 
you think of them. Talk them over with your family and 
friends. Discussions will bring out many things and stimulate 
the action of your mind on the subject. For the best letters 
the following cash prizes will be awarded: 


FIRST PRIZE $500 THIRD PRIZE $100 
SECOND PRIZE ....$200 40 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


By “Best Letters” “Forbes” does not mean best from the 
standpoint of literary excellence, but best in the reasons and 
ideas presented on the question. 

“Forbes” reserves the right to publish any of the letters 
submitted and plans to begin printing some of them in ad- 
vance of awarding the prizes which will be announced in the 
Jan. 19, 1924, issue of “Forbes Magazine.” 

Contest closes December 31, 1923. All Letters must be in 
“Forbes” office on or before that date. Get your letter 
in early. 


Address letters to Contest Editor, “FORBES,” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Every official of your bank will welcome a visit from you and will be glad to 
explain in detail what we are doing for you and your community. 


FORBES for November 10, 1923 














Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Seeking Knowledge 

“What is the trouble, Sonny?” in- 
quired one of the bank officials, after 
watching a little fellow who had stood 
patiently waiting near the outside door 
for nearly an hour. “Can I help you 
put your money in the bank?” 

“No, sir, I have plenty of time yet.” 
And he looked up at the clock, then at 
the people who were passing in and out 
of the building. “You see I am wait- 
ing for the man who lives in our flat.” 

“Oh, I see, he is going to put your 
money in for you.” 

“Naw; he ain’t either. But my Dad 
says that he blows in all his money, 
and I just wanted to learn how it is 
done.”—$5 prize to M. Sellman, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

* * * 


A Good Theory 
Mrs. Tick—“Why do you speak of 
your husband as a theory?” 
Mrs. Tock—“Because he so seldom 
works.”—Progressive Grocer. 
* * * 


Getting Acquainted 

A man from rural Arkansas visiting 
in one of the towns was asked if he 
had ever seen an automobile. “Well,” 
he answered, “I have seen pictures of 
them wagons.” Asked if he would like 
to see the real thing in action, he replied 
in the affirmative and was instructed to 
remain on the highway for a time. Soon 
an auto came into view, and the man 
from Arkansas watched its approach 
and its passing into the distance, hands 
on knees. 

While he was thus becoming ac- 
quainted with the auto, a motorcycle, 
following, came down the road at a good 
speed almost upsetting him. 

“Gosh,” he said, “if I had known them 
things had colts, I’d ’a been looking out 
for it.”—$1 prize to J. A. Dorrill, Leas- 
burg, Mo. 

* * * 
Guilty 

The following is reported to be the 
verdict by an Iowa jury in a_ suit 
against a railroad company: “If the 
train had run as it should have ran; if 
the bell had rang as it should have 
rang; if the whistle had blowed as it 
should have blew, both of which it did 
neither—the cow would have not been 
injured when she was killed.”—The 
Argonaut. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addresed envelopes. 





